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Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 

for your students 
...and their parents 


Q. Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
tuition increases? 


: Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


, 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A. (1) Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. _ 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 
as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 
! You will find that you gain good will by of- 
fering parents a way to smooth out this THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall = sine sei 
be pleased to send’ a complete descriptive Pee eT ere 
brochure upon request. 
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STATUS OF SCHOOL AND SOCIETY IN 1960-61 * 

Durinc 1960-61, the Society for the Advancement of 
Education published 18 numbers of SCHOOL AND Society, 
including double issues in June and December. The 
subjects discussed in the columns of the journal stressed 
American and foreign educational problems and_ trends, 
particularly in the areas of higher and teacher education, 
educational theory and criticism, guidance, curriculum 
(science, mathematics, foreign languages), educational 
history, gifted children and youth, educational television, 
and machine teaching. Among the foreign countries 
treated in the news columns and articles were Korea, 
Brazil, Nigeria, Germany, Poland, Communist China, 
and the US.S.R. Two documentary sections—pertaining 
to the two last-named countries—were presented to the 
readers in the form of translations by competent schol- 
ars. “Documents from the U.S.S.R.” was presented in the 
form of a supplementary booklet. 

The two numbers for May, 1960, were exclusively de- 
voted to the controversial issue of racial segregation in 
education. These, plus some additional material, appeared 
subsequently in book form under the title, “The Count- 
down. on Segregated Education.” Other special features 
included a supplement, “Books for Educators,” a critical 
commentary on domestic and foreign literature in edu- 
cation; and the beginning (March 25) of a_ three-part 
series on John Dewey at the University of Chicago, an 
original study based on unpublished documents. 

Dr, Garland G. Parker, university registrar and central 
admissions officer, University of Cincinnati, was kind 
enough to continue the valuable series of statistical an- 
alyses of college enrollments which had been presented 
for more than 40 years by Dr. Raymond Walters. It is un- 
fortunate for the Society that the state of Dr. Walters’ 
health is such that he is unable to carry on his work. Dr. 
Parker has already shown that he is most capable of 
maintaining the high standards set up by Dr. Walters. 

“John Dewey: Master Educator” went out of print 
some time ago. Plans are under way to publish a revised 
and enlarged edition, “The Countdown on Segregated 
Education” also has sold well and is expected to be out 
of print before the end of spring. During the late spring 
or early summer, the Society will issue another volume 
on a timely topic, “Religion, Government, and Educa- 
tion.” This will incorporate the two special issues of May, 
1961, and considerable content in additon. All volumes 
are under the editorship of Mr, Stanley Lehrer and the 
undersigned. The books have enjoyed good reviews in 
scholarly, professional, and general periodicals and news- 
papers and have contributed needed revenue to the 
Society. 

Editorially, it was a quiet year. The contributors were 
kind enough to agree to the suggested condensation of 
their articles. There was no serious criticism of the jour- 
nal or of the editor. 

As in previous years, Mr, Lehrer continued to render 
first-rate service to the Society and the journal, Under 
his efficient administration, the journal flourished with 
respect to editorial style, format, and advertising and 
other income. 

Circulation increased from 5,630 (March 29, 1960) to 
5,695 (March 28, 1961). The financial status of the So- 
ciety remains favorable and the outlook is reasonably 
good that the journal will be able to continue making 
its valuable contribution to education. 

The contribution of ScHooL AND Soctety has been wide- 
ly acknowledged, both in this country and abroad, The 





THE NEXT ISSUE OF SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
will appear September 23 to launch the academic year 
1961-62, In accordance with our policy, the journal is 
not published during July and August. 
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journal is one of the very few which is nonpartisan and 
which offers reading matter and a forum to academic 
scholars and to professional educators alike, It is a com- 
mon meeting ground which enables differing viewpoints 
to carry on a dialogue or general conversation, Let it be 
hoped that more and more individuals will recognize 
this fact and will join the Society to enable it to carry 
on its unique mission in education. 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


* Based on the Report of the Secretary, Society for 
the Advancement of Education, Inc., April 5, 1961. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY ON 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


IN A MEETING on Feb, 27 with the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and the U.S. Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange, President Kennedy outlined his views 
on the need to strengthen the educational and cultural 
components of U.S, foreign relations and announced his 
plan for unifying government policies and programs in 
this field. “As our own history demonstrates so well,” the 
President said, “education is in the long run the chief 
means by which a young nation can develop its economy, 
its political and social institutions and individual free- 
dom and opportunity. There is no better way of helping 
the new nations of Latin America, Africa and Asia in 
their present pursuit of freedom and better living con- 
ditions than by assisting them to develop their human 
resources through education, Likewise there is no better 
way to strengthen our bonds of understanding and 
friendship with older nations than through educational 
and cultural interchange.” 

The President said that the great value of educational 
and cultural exchange to improving world understand- 
ing and to strengthening our own international position 
already has been well proved by the gratifying results of 
the Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, and similar programs, This 
experience gives us a strong base from which to launch 
further creative efforts in international education and 
cultural relations. 

“But as recent task force reports have emphasized, this 
whole field is urgently in need of imaginative policy de- 
velopment, unification and vigorous direction. These ac- 
tivities are presently scattered among many agencies of 
the Federal Government. Only by centering responsibil- 
ity for leadership and direction at an appropriate place 
in the governmental structure can we hope to achieve 
the required results. I shall therefore look to the Sec- 
retary of State to exercise primary responsibility for pol- 
icy guidance and program direction of governmental 
activities in this field.” 

The President appealed to the educational community, 
private foundations, and voluntary organizations to con- 
tinue and expand their support and activity in the inter- 
national educational and cultural field, ‘These institu- 
tions represent our national resource base for helping 
new countries educationally and strengthening our cul- 
tural ties with old ones. Our schools and colleges, our 
foundations and voluntary groups have an enormously 
important role to play in U.S, foreign relations and in 
building a foundation for world peace.” 


THE PREVENTION OF PREJUDICE 

UNESCO—THE INFLUENCE of prevailing social standards 
on racial and other prejudices was discussed by a group 
of sociologists meeting at the Unesco Youth Institute in. 
Gauting, Federal Republic of Germany, Feb. 27-March 
3, 1961. In their discussions, the experts, who came from 
cight European countries—Austria, Finland, France, Fed- 
eral Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, and the United 
Kingdom—as well as the U.S., analyzed the nature of 
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discrimination and prejudice from various viewpoints. 
There was general agreement that prejudice is not in- 
nate and that, although psychological factors are im- 
portant, as well as influences in early life, people tend 
to conform to the behavior and attitudes accepted by 
the majority. 

In this context, the experts drew attention to the in- 
fluence exercised by governments, public opinion, the 
press, community leaders, schools, and other institutions. 
They stressed especially the role of the school in combat- 
ing discrimination and the importance of training of 
teachers not only to master techniques aimed at fighting 
prejudice, but also to encourage actively tolerance and 
impartiality, 

The meeting recommended that Unesco should carry 
out a sociological survey in a number of countries which 
would serve as a basis for a thorough study of all aspects 
of prejudice and discrimination, This project is to be 
carried out under the direction of Prof. Melvin M. Tu- 
min of Princeton University. 

Another recommendation was the establishment of a 
Unesco Clearing House on Intergroup Prejudice. This 
clearing house, in the long run, might set up a library 
of research and pedagogical data, collect reports of in- 
cidents reflecting prejudice in the educational field, and 
send demonstration teams to various countries to assist 
schools and, in particular, teacher training establishments 
in the development of their programs for combating 
prejudice and discrimination. 


PRESCHOOL READING BY GIFTED CHILDREN 

GIFTED CHILDREN often learn to read before they enter 
school, according to Prof. Irving H. Anderson, University 
of Michigan, One set of statistics, based on a sample of 
almost 1,500 children with 1.Q.’s of 140 or better, reveals 
that two per cent learn to read by the age of three, six 
per cent by the age of four, and 20% by the age of five. 
Another study has shown that about one per cent of 
first-grade entrants already have learned to read without 
benefit of formal instruction, Of these children, the vast 
majority are in the gifted category. 

For the most part, says Anderson, children who learn 
to read before they enter school have not had home in- 
struction but have learned to read by themselves by be- 
coming interested in what printed words say. Such chil- 
dren need no teaching but only someone to tell them 
what the words are. They quickly learn to spot words 
on this basis wherever they see them and are reading 
before anyone is aware of what has happened. 

Children with superior mental abilities also tend to 
learn to spell by themselves. “One study has shown that 
such children can be excused from their spelling lessons 
and still hold their own in spelling. They discover pho- 
netic elements as a part of learning to identify words.” 

Children who learn to read and spell on their own 
may find themselves in a quandary when they enter the 
first grade and are introduced to formal reading instruc- 
tion. Many of these children are well beyond the pre- 
primer stage, but they are often introduced to the first 
pre-primer of the basal reader series along with the rest 
of the class. 

“Why this should be necessary is difficult to fathom. 
It may be that reading should be introduced earlier to 
these children, If a child becomes ready for reading in 
the nursery school or kindergarten, there seems to ‘be no 
good reason to deprive him of .instruction, While it is 
true that the gifted tend to learn to read by themselves, 
they might learn to read even better if given instruction. 
We have evidence that bright children can enter the first 
grade well before age six and more than hold their own 
academically with older children who are not as bright. 
It is possible that age of entrance laws should be re-ex- 
amined in the light of such evidence.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
IN HIS ADDRESS to the Bank Street College of Education 
Conference, New York City, March 4, Harold Taylor, 
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former president, Sarah Lawrence College, offered the 
following description of the progressive educational in- 
stitution: 

“When the ideas of liberal or progressive philosophy 
are translated into educational practice the school and 
the college are organized as institutional models of a lib- 
eral society. In the progressive school the teacher is not 
an authority who tells his pupils what to think and 
what to do. He is the educational equivalent of the lib- 
eral father and mother, he is an understanding adult 
who is helping the student to develop into maturity, He 
seeks no intellectual or personal domination over the 
minds and attitudes of his students, he does not force 
their ideas toward established conclusions but acts in 
ways calculated to help them to form their own judg- 
ments. Each student is involved in the life of the school 
and has a part in forming its policies. He is not exposed 
to punitive practices, either the threat of dismissal, a bad 
grade, or academic failure. He is not threatened with 
the necessity for competition, he is taught to take his 
part in class with the others, to consider the contribu- 
tion of the others, and to add what he can to the gen- 
eral welfare and the development of all.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ERLANGEN AND NUREMBERG 
THe UNiversiry OF ERLANGEN and the College of Eco- 
nomics and Social Science in Nuremberg have merged 
to form the University of Erlangen and Nuremberg, Ac- 
cording to the new statute, which recently was signed in 
the Bavarian. State’ Chancellery after long negotiations, 
the name of the new university is to be Friedrich-Alex- 
ander-Universitat Erlangen-Nirnberg. The fusion of the 
two establishments will enable the former Nuremberg 
College of Economics and Social Science to extend its 
teaching and research program considerably. The num- 
ber of students at the new university totals 6,600. 


TEACHING LANGUAGES IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

UNESCO—Ar wHar AGE should children start learning 
a foreign language? According to a group of educators 
from the A.I. Herzen Pedagogical Institute of Leningrad, 
children five or six years old have no difficulty in assimi- 
lating phonetics and syntax and can learn-a second lan- 
guage quicker and retain their knowledge longer than 
children aged, 11 or 12. 

For several, years, nursery school teachers and foreign 
language professors from the institute have been carry- 
ing out an experiment in language teaching among the 
pupils in the middle and upper groups at three of Len- 
ingrad’s kindergartens. During three half-hour periods 
each week, activities such as movement games, lotto, etc., 
are conducted in a foreign language. 

Results are encouraging, but a number of problems 
remain to be solved before the system can be more wide- 
ly applied: the influence of learning a foreign language 
on the child’s general development and on the mother 
tongue; the number of words that children can assimi- 
late during a period; and methods to be employed to 
avoid fatigue. 


THE PROPERLY EDUCATED TEACHER 

IN HIS ADDRESS at the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, dinner, during the conference of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Philadelphia, March 
27, Dean John H. Fischer emphasized that teachers should 
be “liberally and broadly educated men and women, well- 
acquainted with the accumulated knowledge and expe- 
rience of the teaching profession and the disciplines on 
which it rests, sensitive to the historical and philosophical 
setting in which the school operates, aware of the social 
and political significance of the school.” Teachers Col- 
lege is “not a university in miniature, although we must 
be closely and actively related to many fields of knowl- 
edge and a variety of disciplines. We do not operate as 
a liberal arts college, although we are strongly committed 
to the liberal tradition and the development of those 
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qualities which characterize the free, well-furnished and 
inquiring mind. We are a graduate professional school 
of education with richer resources, a more illustrious 
heritage and brighter prospects than any similar institu- 
tion anywhere in the world.” 


NEW THEORY ON DELINQUENCY 

A NEW “CONTAINMENT THEORY” to account for a large 
share of deviant and delinquent behavior and to provide 
a possible basis for its prevention or treatment was pro- 
posed Dec, 27, 1960, by Walter C. Reckless, Ohio State 
University, to the American Society of Criminology dur- 
ing sessions of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in New York City. ; 

Containment is an outer and inner defense against de- 
viation, Outer containment is supplied to the individual 
by his nuclear groups, principally the family. It provides 
limits, roles, status, belongingness, support, and alter- 
nates. Inner containment is supplied by the strength of 
the self concept, self control, high frustration tolerance, 
good morale, capacity for self direction, and well de- 
veloped superego, 

Dr. Reckless said the two containments could be con- 
sidered as “insulating cushions” against environmental 
pressures, pulls, and impulses, The pressures of an en- 
vironment include bad housing, unemployment, pov- 
erty, and minority group status. The pulls include bad 
companions, moral hazards, delinquency subculture, 
street corner society, and advertising propaganda. 

“Under the sphere of the pressures and pulls in the 
social environment is the insulating cushion or contain- 
ing wall of the nuclear group or groups—the so-called 
outer containment. Next comes the inner containing 
structure—the strength of the self, Finally, at the bottom 
of this vertical order come the impulses which thrust up- 
ward and threaten to break through the inner contain- 
ing wall and also the outer containing wall.” A person 
who is insulated against delinquency by his inner and 
outer containing structure can handle most of his im- 
pulses, but that if it is weakened through damage, dis- 
ease, or faulty personality development, impulses may 
dominate. 

This theory accounts only for the “middle range of 
deviant and delinquent behavior. It does not account for 
delinquency which results from an extreme form of so- 
cialization, such as a member of a criminal tribe of India, 
or a begging family. The individual here is acting in the 
expected way, There is no defense against the modal 
ways of living. Likewise, when impulsivity is extremely 
strong, 10 containing structure is equal to the task of 
handling the thrust, as for example in cases of paranoids, 
epilepsy, depressions, over aggressiveness, extreme hostil- 
ity, or compulsions.” 

According to Dr. Reckless, his theory was one coming 
relatively close to passing the necessary requirements to 
be operational, He listed these requirements as: must be 
specifiable by research; must be recognizable clinically 
(in individual case histories); must have prevention pos- 
sibilities when applied to preventive measures; must have 
treatment potential when applied to the treatment of 
offenders; must be acceptable and recognizable’ to the 
main behavioral sciences such as psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology; and must explain most of 
the criminal and delinquent behaviors. 


GOALS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 

THE EXECUTIVE FACULTY of the University of Michigan 
Medical School has approved its first statement of aca- 
demic goals to help guide the school’s future develop- 
ment: 

“The University of Michigan Medical School is respon- 
sible for the preservation, extension and dissemination of 
knowledge in the sciences and arts of medicine, The 
character of the Medical School is the product of the 
personal and intellectual interaction of its students and 
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faculty. The objectives of the Medical School are there- 
fore: 

“To create an environment that will attract to it  stu- 
dents and faculty of excellence; 

“To provide optimum opportunities for the student to 
learn significant facts and principles to develop  inde- 
pendent intellectual discipline and to acquire the skills 
and judgment required to apply ghis knowledge to prob- 
lems of human health and diseasf whether as a clinician 
or a laboratory investigator; 

“To investigate and evaluate the phenomena of life so 
that knowledge and understanding are increased; 

“To set by example the standards of humane clinical 
practice and responsible scientific inquiry that are the 
foundations of professional competence; and 

“To have its faculty and students seek professional and 
personal fulfillment through dedication to these objec- 
tives, both in the Medical School setting and in their 
professional lives.” 


FORD GRANTS FOR THE HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE Ford FOUNDATION announced Dec, 27, 1960, a 10- 
vear grant of $5,670,000 for research in the humanities 
by individual scholars and for other program activities 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, The coun- 
cil is a federation of 30 national scholarly organizations. 
At the same time, the foundation announced a $1,000,000 
appropriation to continue for three years its support of 
scholarly publication in the humanities and the social 
sciences through grants to university presses. 

With the new grant, the ACLS plans not only to ex- 
pand its support of individual scholarship in the hu- 
manities, but also to advance the humanities through 
closer relations with the nation’s educational institutions. 
Until 1956, when it received a $2,637,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation and a $500,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the ACLS had limited resources with which 
to assist individual scholarly research and to advance 
basic humanistic studies. For some years, its activities 
consisted largely of representing American scholarship 
abroad and of administering occasional humanistic pro- 
jects in particular cultural and geographical areas. 

The new grant will be used for the following: post- 
doctoral research fellowships, half of which will be ear- 
marked for scholars on the faculties of small colleges and 
for humanists carrying out research in related fields 
rather than in their particular specialties; grants-in-aid 
to meet supplemental expenses related to individual re- 
search (clerical help, translations, microfilming,  etc.); 
travel of scholars to humanistic congresses; conferences 
and committees of the council in humanistic areas, in- 
terdisciplinary activities, and programs among humanists 
in school systems, colleges, and universities in such sub- 
jects as the history of religions, language programs, music 
and musicology, American native languages, recovery of 
archaeological remains, Slavic studies, the “Dictionary 
of American Biography,” Islamic culture, Asia, scholarly 
publication, secondary schools, and international \ confer- 
ences in the U.S.; and maintenance of the council's head- 
quarters activities. 

The university presses appropriation of $1,000,000 is 
based on the results of a $1,725,000, five-year program the 
foundation began in 1956, The three-year extension con- 
sists of two parts: 

1. Grants totaling $750,000 to assist the publication of 
scholarly books in the humanities and the social sciences. 
The grants are designed primarily to facilitate the pub- 
lication of completed research and to relieve authors of 
the necessity of subsidizing publication of their works. 
As in the current program, grants will go to more than 
30 university presses eligible under terms established by 
the foundation in 1956. 

2. Incentive grants totaling about $250,000 to about 
10 medium-sized and small university presses. Recipients 
will be required to match the incentive grants dollar-for- 
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dollar, Selections will be made on the basis of accom- 
plishment under the 1956-61 university presses grants, in- 
cluding such factors as increase in the size of publishing 
programs, breadth of distribution of the grants, and pol- 
icies relating to pricing and authors’ subsidies. 


EVALUATION OF 
OBERLIN-IN-SALZBURG PROGRAM 


A REPORT on the Oberlin-in-Salzburg program by its 
two administrative assistants, both of whom were mem- 
bers of the pilot class in 1958-59, concludes that a solid 
foundation has now been laid for the long-range goals 
of the program. Polly Shaw and Cidney Martin, 1960 
graduates of the Oberlin Conservatory and members of 
the first class to spend its junior year abroad, based their 
evaluation of the Salzburg program on its goal of de- 
veloping the student as a_ well-rounded individual as 
well as a music student. The European emphasis on self- 
motivation and self-discipline and the exposure to dif- 
ferent teaching techniques and interpretative ideas gives 
the students increased maturity and a new perspective, 
they conclude. 

Under the Oberlin-in-Salzburg plan, the entire junior 
class of the conservatory is transplanted to Salzburg, 
Austria, and studies there with the faculty of the Aca- 
demy of Music and Performing Arts, the Mozarteum. 
They return the following year to complete their bach- 
elor of music programs on the Oberlin campus. 

The best features of the two educational philosophies 
now are being combined, the report continues, adding 
that the Mozarteum includes a more intensive academic 
program without sacrificing the chance for self-directed 
study, Courses in German literature and diction and in 
German history are especially effective. 

Two years of experience have enabled the American 
and European administrator to understand better each 
other’s procedures and goals, according to Miss Martin 
and Miss Shaw. “The Mozarteum is no longer so_be- 
wildered when the Oberlin students make demands, form 
committees, and attack problems, .. .” 

Among other advantages of 
plan are the following: 

1. Under a “patron family” program, many students 
are “adopted” for the year by Austrian families. The 
contacts with these families and with European students 
at the Mozarteum result in international friendship and 
understanding. 

2. There are opportunities to hear outstanding con- 
certs and operas at minimum expense, This year, the 
group also heard music rarely played in the United 
States, such as a 15th-century lieder mass performed with 
original instruments and Baroque recorder and gamba 
music played by Carl Dolmetsch.., 

8. Opportunities are available for individual travel 
throughout Europe in addition to group trips such as an 
Italian tour by fine arts classes, a tour of organs in North 
Germany and Holland, and a visit to famous violin fac 
tories. 

Students become more mature and constructive in 
their criticism of each other's performances as the spirit 
of unity grows among the Salzburg class, The year in 
Salzburg hastens the formation of qualities which are 
necessary to realize the “performance and teaching goals 
of the students.” 


the Oberlin-in-Salzburg 


THE STATES AND EDUCATION 

“RANKINGS OF THE STATES, 1961,” released in February 
by the Research Division, National Education Association, 
contains the following information about the relative 
positions of the states: 

OKLAHOMA—first in number of elementary school teach- 
ers with at least four years of college preparation. 

Uran—highest percentage of adults who have complet- 
ed high school. : 

CALIFoRNIA—highest public school enrollment and high- 
est average teacher salary. 
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ALASKA and New York—highest amount of money spent 
per pupil for current expenses, 

DELAWARE—highest percentage of revenue provided for 
public schools by a state, 

Wisconsitn—first in public school holding power (lowest 
percentage of drop-outs before high-school graduation). 

Kentucky—highest average salary increase for instruc- 
tional staff during past year, 

Missourt—most days in the school term. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND ADULT EDUCATION 

A $125,000 Grant from the Carnegie Corporation to 
finance an independent two-year study of the role of 
the university in adult education was announced Feb. 13. 
The study will be directed by Fred Harvey Harrington, 
vice-president of academic affairs, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in association with Donald R. McNeil of Mesa, Ariz., 
formerly director of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 

Announcement was made by A. A. Liveright, director, 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
Chicago. The center originally proposed the study and 
will handle the funds, Staff members of the center will 
help Harrington and McNeil in various ways—recom- 
mending consultants, assembling materials, and making 
certain special studies. 

Commenting on. the significance of the new study, 
Liveright pointed out that literally millions of adults 
are involved in university programs of adult education. 
He added that, while professional programs remain im- 
portant, there is growing interest in liberal education 
for adults. In all fields, he concluded, there is a great 
need for analysis and re-examination of goals, directions, 
and programs. Harrington, McNeil, and their assistants 
should help to meet this need. 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
FOR ECONOMIC STUDY 


THE Forp FounbatTion has granted $2,000,000 to Yale 
University to establish a new international center for 
research and training in the economies of the nations 
of the world. To be known as the Center for Quantitative 
Study of Economic Structure and Growth, the new cen- 
ter will be located on the Yale campus and will begin 
operations in-the fall of 1961. 

Ideally, the center would study economic structure 
and growth in every nation of the world with the ob- 
vious exception of the U.S. Practically, the center will 
concentrate for the next few years on a limited number 
of nations, emphasizing the low-income countries of 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, as well as several of the 
Soviet bloc. 

Lloyd G. Reynolds, Sterling Professor of Economics at 
Yale, has been appointed the first director of the new 
center. The faculty of the center will be drawn from 
economists now at Yale along with experts from other 
universities and agencies both here and abroad. 

In general, there will be two classifications of students 
working in the center—American graduate students work- 
ing for Ph.D. degrees in economics, and qualified men 
and women from foreign countries who will be given 
travel grants and fellowships for training at the center 
in preparation for responsible government and _ teaching 
posts in their own countries. 

Prof. Reynolds outlined four major operations in the 
center’s program: (1) Development of improved concepts 
and techniques for economic measurement, The center 
staff will be available for technical assistance missions 
to countries with limited technical resources. (2) Intern- 
ship training for foreign government economists and stat- 
isticians. (3) Collection, criticism, and refinement of key 
economic measurements from the various foreign coun- 
tries with a view to increasing their accuracy and com- 
parability. This will be carried out in close co-operation 
with the Statistics Department of the United Nations and 
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with other existing organizations. (4) Use of these meas- 
urements for comparative analysis of economic growth 
and structure. 


CYPRUS BECOMES UNESCO’S 100TH MEMBER 

Cyprus has become the 100th member of Unesco. The 
country’s instrument of ratification was deposited at 
Unesco headquarters in Paris on Feb. 8, 1961, The 99th 
member was Chad, which joined on Dec. 31, 1960, Six- 
teen other newly independent states joined the organiza- 
tion in the latter part of 1960, and many of them par- 
ticipated in Unesco’s llth General Conference in Paris 
in November-December, 1960, 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA COUNCIL 

THIRTEEN NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS have joined forces 
to form the new Educational Media Council, according 
to Charles F. Schuller, director, Audio-Visual Center, and 
professor of education, Michigan State University. The 
council, which was organized at Kellogg Center on the 
MSU campus on Novy. 15, 1960, aims to co-ordinate the 
efforts of professional and trade associations in the media 
fields—films, television, books—in the interests of better 
service to American education. The council will serve as 
a forum for the discussion of problems relating to edu- 
cational media, undertake action programs, engage in re- 
search, sponsor conferences and seminars, and disseminate 
information about instructional materials. 

The new officers of the council in addition to Dr. 
Schuller, the chairman, are: Robert Hudson  (vice-chair- 
man), vice-president for programming, National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center; Carolyn Whitenack 
(secretary), professor of library and audio-visual educa- 
tion, Purdue University; and Don White (treasurer), 
executive vice-president, National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Fairfax, Va. 

As its first major undertaking, the council has request- 
ed a grant from the U.S. Ofhce of Education for the 
preparation of a national directory of the newer educa- 
tional media, No such directory now exists for the thou- 
sands of films, T'V kinescopes and video-tapes, filmstrips, 
slide sets, picture sets, tapes, and recordings which are 
valuable for educational use. Other projects under con- 
sideration include a national information center on the 
newer media and a national training laboratory for the 
preparation of communication media specialists for edu- 
cation and industry. 


' 


CENTENARY OF FIRST AGRICULTURAL DEGREES 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNiversity 100 years ago, 
Feb. 13, began the academic year which was to close 
with the granting of the nation’s first agricultural de- 
grees. Chartered six years earlier as the Farmers’ High 
School with degree-granting powers, the school admitted 
its first class in 1859. The class numbered 55. By 1861 it 
numbered 17. 

The 1861 catalogue explained that four “were called 
away by sickness early in the session,” and two “left to 
join General Sherman's Body Guard two months before 
the close, and hence before the final examination.” 
Eleven “completed the course satisfactorily.” The 1861 
catalogue described the bachelor of scientific agriculture 
degree conferred on them as one which “will be conferred 
on students who shall have completed the full course 
of study, and passed an examination, and have written 
an original dissertation, approved by the faculty, upon 
some scientific or literary subject.” This was the first 
such degree in the nation. 

The late Wayland F, Dunaway, in his “History of The 
Pennsylvania State College,” published in 1946, said the 
class was graduated in three years “because the students 
composing it, being a more mature group than those 
who came later and therefore further along in their 
studies, had entered as sophomores.” 
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CORRECTION 
THE Marcu 11TH IssUE OF SCHOOL AND SociETY reported 
that the Ilth General Conference of Unesco was held 
on Novy, 14-15, 1960, The conference actually convened 
Nov. 14-Dec. 15, 1960 . 





Educational Ticker Tape 





Don Davies, associate professor and director of stu- 
dent teaching, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, appointed executive secretary, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
effective Aug. 20, succeeding T, M, Stinnett . . . Roy A. 
Price, professor of social science and education, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, will succeed Arnold E. Joyal as presi- 
dent, Association for Higher Education, Sept, 1 . . . 
Buell G. Gallagher, president, City College of, New 
York, appointed the first chancellor, state colleges of 
California . . . Richard H. Heindel, president, Wagner 
College, named president, Pratt Institute . . . Donald C. 
Moyer is now president, Eastern New Mexico University 
. .. Robert W. Van Houten, president, Newark College 
of Engineering, elected president, American Society for 
Engineering Education, effective July 1 . . . Arleigh P. 
Hess, Jr., and Jean S. Straub appointed vice-provost 
for budgetary administration and director of College of 
General Studies and Summer School, respectively, ‘Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Maj. Gen. Clement F, St. John, commanding gen- 
eral, Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C., named vice-president and director of Medical 
Center, University of Cincinnati . .. Howard A, Cutler 
and Paul B, Foreman named assistant to president for 
academic affairs and professor of sociology, respectively, 
Pennsylvania State University . . . Ian R. MacGregor, 
assistant dean of university administration, University 
of Cincinnati, will become assistant to president, Uni- 
versity of Akron, Sept. |. Promotions at Akron, effective 
Sept. 1: Howard Maher, head, department of psychology; 
Henry Vyverberg to associate professorship of history; 
and to assistant professorships—James E, Doverspike 
(education), Howard Allen (history), and Morris Freilich 
(sociology) . .- John P. Miller, professor of economics, 
Yale University, named dean, Graduate School . . . I. 
Moyer Hunsberger, head, department of chemistry, 
University of Massachusetts, appointed dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences .. . John A. Fuzak, assistant dean in 
charge of administrative services, College of Education, 
Michigan State University, will become dean of students, 
July 1. 


Richard S. Bear, dean, College of Science and Hu- 
manities, Iowa State University, appointed dean, Grad- 
uate School, Boston University, effective July 1. Raymond 
H. Ostrander, superintendent of schools, Mineola, N. Y., 
will become professor of education, Boston University’s 
School of Education, Sept. 1... William F, Lawrence, 
director, education division, Plattsburgh State University 
College of Education, appointed dean, effective Sept. 1 

David Henderson, professor of sociology and di- 
rector of educational planning, University of Pittsburgh, 
is now executive dean, Chatham College . William 
Bergsma and Gideon Waldrop appointed associate 
dean (July 1) and assistant to president (Sept. 1), re- 
spectively, Juilliard School of Music . . . Humphrey 
Doermann, administrative assistant, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, named director of admissions, Harvard 
College, July 1. . . Eric S, Graham, acting chairman, 
chemistry department, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), 
will assume duties this fall as director of studies, Royal 
Roads (Vancouver, British Columbia), one of three Cana- 
dian service colleges, 

(Continued on page 281) 
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Congress and Federal Aid for Education 


By SEYMOUR E. HARRIS* 


Lucius N. Littaver Professor of Political Economy 
Harvard University 


Once MORE a distinguished group of educators, 
the Kennedy Task Force (Frederick Hovde, 
chairman) speaks out for Federal aid for educa- 
tion. Since the late 1940's, when the Senate, with 
strong support from Sen. Taft, proposed Fed- 
eral aid for the public schools, the country has 
received reports from experts urging a greater 
role for the Federal government. In the last few 
years, the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High Schools, the President's Science 
Advisory Committee, the Advisory Council of 
the Democratic Party, the Sub-Committee of the 
Senate on Education, the Democratic Platform, 
the Report of the American Assembly, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals, and now 
the President-elect’s Task Force on the Economy 
and on Education all have proposed substantial 
contributions by the Federal government. In 
general, the experts asked for subsidies based on 
attendance in public schools, these to be used 
for school construction and salaries, and also 
asked for grants and low-interest loans for con- 
struction for higher education and for scholar- 
ships and fellowships. 

The Kennedy Task Force on Education pro- 
posed subsidies not only for each child in daily 
attendance (D.A.), but also additional payments 
for states with low personal income per student 
in D.A. and similar help for schools in large 
cities where economic problems are serious, in- 
deed. 

Why, it may be asked, in the light of these rec- 
ommendations has Congress been so reluctant? 
In 1960, the House approved a $1,200,000,000 
program for four years for school construction, 
and the Senate $1,800,000,000 for two years for 
both construction and salaries. No final bill 
emerged. These are not ambitious or adequate 
proposals, however, as compared with the Dem- 
ocratic Advisory Council program or the Met- 
calf bill of the late 1950’s, which would cost 
about $4-5,000,000,000 per year within five years, 
or the Kennedy Task Force agenda, which would 
cost more than $9,000,000,000 over four years. 

.Congressional reluctance stems in part from 
excessive fear of public spending. This barrier 
is likely to count for less under Kennedy than 
under Eisenhower. Fears of vetoes were reflected 
in cautious bills in the late 1950’s and in 1960. 
Many in Congress also were fearful that Federal 
aid would be a substitute for state and local 
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spending rather than an addition. But both 
the House and the Senate bills in 1960 made 
continued increases in outlays by schools, state 
by state, a condition for Federal aid. Perhaps 
the most important reason for the sluggishness 
of congressional activity in education relates to 
a failure of the Congress to understand the re- 
lation of these expenditures and the state of the 
economy. 

Surely, if, as is generally held by economists, 
the economy is to grow by $200-275,000,000,000 
by 1970, or, say, $20,000,000,000 per year, the 
Federal government can afford to spend an addi- 
tional $1,000,000,000 a year on education by 
1961-62 out of increased revenues at current tax 
rates and, say, an additional $2-4,000,000,000 
per year by 1965. This is not out of line with, 
for example, the vast Federal road program, 
based in part on an outmoded theory of defense. 

Surely, if total expenditures on education will 
have to rise from $18-20,000,000,000 today to 
$35-40,000,000,000 by 1970, as a condition of 
maintaining educational standards vis-a-vis those 
of the national economy, the Federal government 
will have to increase its contribution—or stand- 
ards will deteriorate. 

Surely, a general awareness of the contribu- 
tion of education to national income would in- 
culcate a greater interest in a robust Federal pro- 
gram. For example, a comparison of two peri- 
ods of about 12 years, 75 years apart, shows that 
the output of the economy increased about 
three times as much over these years as the input 
of labor, capital, resources, etc. Here is evidence 
of a great contribution of education. Again, in 
support of this position is the discovery that,’ 
since 1900, this nation has invested four times 
as much relatively in education as in impersonal 
capital. Two outstanding economists have esti- 
mated that improved technology accounts for 
about 90% of rising productivity. 

Another obstacle to adequate Federal spend- 
ing for education stems from the misleading ac- 
counting system used. Under the Kennedy Task 


* The author is finishing a four-year study on the 
Economics of Higher Education and dwelt on the arith- 
metic of this paper more fully in the John Dewey Lec- 
ture, “More Resources for Education” (New York: Har- 


per, 1960). He was an adviser -on education to Gov. 
Stevenson, a member of the five-man Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Democratic Advisory Council, Economic 
Adviser to President Kennedy, and a member of the six- 
man Kennedy Task Force on the Economy. 
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Force program, approximately one-quarter are 
loans, not expenditures in the usual sense. They 
are to be repaid. Yet, under our budgetary sys- 
tem, a dollar of loans counts like a dollar of ex- 
haustive expenditures. 

The case for increased Federal expenditures 
for education rests primarily on the contribu- 
tion that education makes to our cultural life 
as well as to the support and growth of our 
economy. That the cyclical decline of 1960-61 
and the rising structural unemployment in re- 
cent years suggest the need for additional Fed- 
eral activity strengthens the case for Federal out- 
lays on education—particularly outlays for  sal- 
aries Which can be made with dispatch. 

In the light of this discussion, what can be 
said of President Kennedy's program for educa- 
tion, which would cost $5,600,000,000 over five 
years (of which $2,300,000,000 would be for 
public schools over three years)? 

In general, it is reassuring. The program in- 
cludes loans for college housing, academic build- 
ings, and scholarships (inclusive of stipends for 
the college to offset deficits associated with the 
resultant rise of enrollment). It will be recalled 
that President Eisenhower proposed to taper oft 
the college housing program, was opposed to 
loans for academic buildings, and though he at 
one time supported scholarships, he never re- 


turned to the subject once his scholarship pro- 
gram was turned down by the Congress. 

The President's program for the public schools 
is generous, when compared with what the 
Eisenhower Administration would support, but 
disappointing in relation to programs approved 
by an earlier Senate and proposed by the Task 
Force. Yet, the President is aware of the political 
issues involved. Despite the unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic conditions, a great fear of large deficits 
still prevails in the Congress and the nation. 
Facing a deficit of $5,000,000,000 or more in the 
fiscal year 1962 (ending June 30, 1962), having 
to provide more funds for housing, urban rede- 
velopment, natural resources, defense, and for 
the unemployed, and confronted with constitu- 
tional issues and the problem of integration, 
the President realizes that a proposal to spend 
much more than an additional $1,000,000,000 
per year for education (even though one-third 
are really loans in the first three years and about 
one-half over the full five years) would greatly 
jeopardize the program. If we only could get 
the Congress to assess the issue as a five- or 10- 
year program considered along with the size of 
our economy in the next five or 10 years and the 
state of the budget over a long period, then we 
might really achieve the kind of program that 
the Task Force on Education recommended. 


The World’s Sickness and a Possible Cure 


By CARTER DAVIDSON 


President, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


W acter LippMANN and many other political 
commentators have pointed out that our current- 
day world is sick, and they cite as evidence the 
disorder evident everywhere, the influencing 
of government by riots, and the constant seeking 
for mass opinions to determine executive deci- 
sions. Mr. Lippmann feels that one possible cure 
for this is the turning over of government to 
trained executives who base their decisions up- 
on expert knowledge and do not serve as errand 
boys for the whims of public opinion. Educa- 
tional institutions in general have believed in 
curing the ills of world democracy by giving 
heavier doses of democracy to the patient. 

One of the great forces of democracy during 
the past 200 years has been its devotion to the 
ideal of service to others and the cultivation of 
self-reliance among all the citizens. A recent 
trip to the Philippines convinced me that ser- 
vice and self-reliance have not lost their appeal 
to an important segment of the youth of the 
Philippines. 
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The story of the Philippine Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Movement goes back to World War I, when 
Jimmy Yen, a brilliant young Chinese scholar 
and army efhcer, reduced the Chinese language 
to its thousand most commonly used characters 
in order that he might overcome illiteracy in 
the Chinese army. After that war he brought 
these techniques back to mainland China, where 
for the next 20 years he led a group of highly de- 
voted Chinese scholars in the program of raising 
the entire level of living of one of the most back- 
ward and undeveloped provinces of China. The 
success of his program was evidenced by the 
fact that the province in which he was working 
was the strongest holdout against both the Jap- 
anese and the Communists and that when the 
scholars were forced by the Communist victory 
to move to Taiwan, they carried the Jimmy Yen 
program with them, and it is operating success- 
fully in “Faiwan today. After a survey of the 
needs of the other countries in the Far East, 
Jimmy Yen and his associates decided to start 
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their program anew in the Philippines, and for 
the last eight years it has been operating there, 
starting in one village but now spreading out 
to include more than 120 farming villages, or 
barrios. 

The Philippine Rural Reconstruction Move- 
ment is today a crusade of the young graduates 
of the Philippine universities against the four 
great enemies of the people living in the farm 
villages—namely, ignorance, disease, poverty, and 
misgovernment. We who live in industrialized 
America are inclined sometimes to forget that 
in the Philippines, China, India, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Africa, and South America an average of 
85% of the population still live in farming 
villages and are dependent upon agriculture for 
their livelihood. If the problems of the world 
are to be solved, therefore, we must begin with 
them where they are—namely, in the farming 
villages. 

In the Philippines there are 23,000 barrios 
with a population of 400 to 1,500 in each vil- 
lage. Despite a system of elementary schools in 
the Philippines, established by the Americans 
during their period of occupancy, a very high 
percentage of the population of these villages 
between the ages of 16 and 60 are still plagued 
by ignorance due largely to illiteracy. Even those 
who have learned to read have very little read- 
ing matter and easily lose the habit. The Philip- 
pine Rural Reconstruction Movement (PRRM) 
has recruited young university graduates to live 
in the farm villages as members of the farmers’ 
families to work to overcome this ignorance. It 
was believed at first that it would be impossible 
to recruit university graduates for such a task, 
since the oriental concept of a university degree 
is that it entitles its owner to sit behind a desk 
and decide matters of policy. The response 
among Philippine university graduates, how- 
ever, has been most thrilling, and there have 
been five times as many volunteers as could be 
used. After a period of several months of train- 
ing under some experienced adult leaders, the 
young barrio workers go to a village for a two- 
year assignment. One of their first tasks is to 
get villagers to build a barrio hall, where liter- 
acy classes can be held, a circulating library in- 
stalled, and groups of youth, women, and men 
can meet for educational purposes or to restore 
their own enthusiasm for the native music, 
dance, drama, and culture. My wife and I visit- 
ed 38 such barrios in December, 1960, and 
found this program being carried out with great 
enthusiasm. 
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Disease, the second great enemy of civiliza- 
tion, is still carrying off many thousands of chil- 
dren and adults in the farm villages. Such 
deaths are preventable if modern methods of 
inoculation and sanitation were used. The sec- 
ond part of the PRRM program, therefore, at- 
tacks disease by the establishment of barrio 
clinics, usually in connection with the barrio 
center, where trained health workers provide 
simple medical care and bring the people to- 
gether at proper times when physicians can give 
inoculations against such diseases as_ typhoid, 
smallpox, and typhus. In these clinics classes 
were held for expectant mothers, and classes in 
child care were well attended. Many of. the bar- 
rio workers were young women who had taken 
their diplomas as midwives and, therefore, did 
much to reduce the fatalities of childbirth. All 
of the workers have been trained in simple sani- 
tary procedures, and one of their first tasks is to 
persuade the average farmer to dig a ditch to 
provide “blind drainage” to get rid of the mud 
puddle which customarily exists under every 
Philippine house and creates a breeding place 
for flies and mosquitoes. The workers also have 
campaigned for the introduction of sanitary 
waterlock toilets. Since manufactured toilets 
were far too expensive for the average farm fam- 
ily, PRRM workers have perfected a simple 
toilet which can be made in the average village 
at a cost of approximately 50 cents each, and 
thousands of these have now been installed in 
the “model farm homes” of the villages. As part 
of their attack upon mental illness, the barrio 
workers also have persuaded the farmers to 
beautify their home lots by building intricately 
designed bamboo fences around them and plant- 
ing bougainvillaea and other flowering shrubs 
around their homes. 

The dangers of poverty in the average Philip- 
pine farm village are shown by the fact that a 
typical family consisting of a farmer, his wife, 
and six children today lives on an income of ap- 
proximately 400 pesos a year, or $150. When 
there is a crop failure, the farmers are at the 
mercy of money lenders, who charge exorbitant 
rates of interest. PRRM workers have faced this 


- problem by persuading the farmers to adopt 


more scientific methods of rice growing and to 
introduce secondary crops, such as onions, garlic, 
cabbages, mushrooms, and fruits, to use the 
land in the seasons between the rice growing 
and to provide additional income. The workers 
have encouraged the establishment of credit 
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unions in each of the villages which provide 
loans to the farmers to tide them over difficult 
periods. The workers also have established 
classes in new vocations, such as 
building, dressmaking, and basket weaving, for 
which they can find a market in the city. The 
goal of every PRRM worker is to increase the 
average farm family income by 200 pesos a 
year, and most of the workers reach this goal 
before they complete their two years’ stint. 

Misgovernment always has plagued the un- 
educated farm dwellers, and the PRRM work- 
_ers crown their achievements by organizing in 
each village a barrio council which meets reg- 
ularly to discuss ways in which the life of the 
village can be improved. The barrio center is 
their meeting place, and their meetings are held 
regularly. Recently, the tax law of the Philip- 
pines has been amended so that 10% of the tax 
collected in any barrio is returned to the village 
for local use. In this way grass-roots democracy 
is being cultivated, and the people who under- 
stand how to make democracy work at the vil- 
lage level are interested in seeing it work at the 
provincial and national levels. At one barrio 
council meeting which I attended, the lieutenant 
of the village asked me what his nation should 
do in order that it might become as strong and 
prosperous as the United States. I replied that 
this has taken us over 180 years in the United 
States to achieve, but that they were starting on 
the right track in teaching their people self-re- 
liance in the farm villages. 

My wife and I were impressed first of all by 
the physical changes which were visible in the 
villages which we entered. The fencing along 
the roads, the plantings of flowering shrubs, the 
installations of sanitary toilets, the improve- 
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ments in the breeds of chickens and pigs, and 
the barrio centers, with their clinics and their 
seed nurseries and experimental farms, were all 
clear evidence of improvement in the village 
life; but the spiritual changes were apparently 
even greater. There was a new vision and a new 
hope which shone in the eyes of the Philippine 
farmers and their families. We never shall for- 
get the spirit of joyfulness which pervaded so 
many of the occasions when we visited the vil- 
lages. The people sang and danced in the streets. 
One of my most vivid memories is passing out 
diplomas at a farmers’ seminar on improved 
methods of agriculture which had just been 
completed on the site of what was known as 
Stalin University in a village in the middle of 
the “Huk” country, These farmers were filled 
with a vision of self-improvement which was 
going to provide the best answer I have seen yet 
to communism. 

This entire program was being carried out at 
a very nominal cost. Rotary Clubs, Masonic 
lodges, businessmen, and land owners were spon- 
soring a barrio worker in one of the villages of 
their neighborhood at a cost of $1,000 a year. 
The workers gave their time and efforts at a 
very nominal salary of approximately $50 a 
month, and the balance was used to provide for 
the materials to put the village on its feet. Yet, 
the village workers seemed to have no feeling 
of undue hardship. There were stars in their 
eyes, and they were striving hard to bring their 
village up to the top standard in order that they 
might turn the village over to its own members 
for future operation and move on to another 
village to get the movement inaugurated there. 

Is the PRRM formula the answer for the other 
countries of southeast Asia or the newly develop- 
ing countries of Africa and for the underde- 
veloped agricultural nations of South and Cen- 
tral America? It was our feeling that here might 
be the practicable formula for revitalizing de- 
mocracy in.the countries of the world. Perhaps 
President Kennedy’s Peace Corps might serve 
as the missionaries for such a movement among 
the countries of the earth, though all that the 
Americans should provide should be the initial 
impetus, as the program must be carried on by 
the natives. Democracy cannot be imposed from 
without, but must be indigenous. In the proc- 
ess, perhaps our American young people can be 
inspired by the good old American ideals of 
self-reliance and of service which provided the 
cutting edge of democracy during the 18th and 
19th centuries. Perhaps this may provide the 
hypodermic shot of vitamin B-12 which will re- 
store the vitality of our sick society. 
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Gee Whiz—or, TV Looks at Education 


By PAUL C. WERMUTH 
Assistant Professor of English 
Central Connecticut State College, New Britain 


Two MELANCHOLY PLATITUDES come to mind as 
a result of seeing on Nov. 13, 1960, a CBS tele- 
vision documentary titled “The Influential 
Americans,” which dealt with some new ideas 
in education. The first of these is that receptiv- 
ity to new ideas can easily become a vice, since 
it can lead to making a virtue out of newness 
itself. The second is that Americans must have 
a powerful and unreasonable love for machines. 

The chief shortcoming of this program was 
the uncritical, “gee-whiz” attitude toward new 
developments that permeated it. At no time did 
the narrator (Howard K. Smith, a respectable 
political reporter) express the slightest doubt 
about them. They all were wonderful—team 
teaching, “master” teachers, large classes, tele- 
vision; even the absurdity of beaming taped 
television programs into Indiana schools from 
an airplane circlitzg at 23,000 feet never struck 
hiin as anything other than marvelous. Through- 
out the hour ran the assumption that whatever 
was old was bad, and whatever was new was 


good—even better if it used lots of awe-inspiring 
and expensive machinery. 


Several times the narrator alluded to “master” 
teachers, though he made no attempt to define 
the term. But isn’t that precisely the crux of 
the matter? No one will deny that our children 
ought to have the best teachers; the question is 
who are they and what does “best” mean? The 
lack of agreed-upon definition leaves the ques- 
tion open, so that in any given practical situa- 
tion an administrator will do the defining. The 
possibilities of administrative tyranny here are 
too obvious to any teacher. 

A large part of the definition of a “master” 
teacher, who will lecture necessarily to large 
classes in auditoriums and over television, will 
be popularity: personableness, good looks, glib- 
ness, dramatic quality—in short, a_ television 
“personality.” And the example showed on the 
program was a personable young man who illus- 
trated many of these qualities. 

There were only two brief references to books 
in the whole program, once when an education- 
al administrator, remarking on how backward 
education was in comparison with industry, 
said there had not been anything new in edu- 
cation since the invention of the book. Aside 
from its gross inaccuracy, the remark seemed to 
imply that books were somehow obsolete, an 
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impression reinforced by the entire program. 
For the net effect of the machine approach to 
education is to separate the student from books 
even more than he already is. If students are 
taught by television and other machines, and 
tested by machine-scored “objective” tests, there 
is really no way of knowing if they ever have 
read a book. 

Much time was devoted to television teach- 
ing. It has become so difficult to find honest, 
perceptive criticism of television teaching that 
the viewer probably was well prepared for the 
high praise of the Ford Foundation which, it 
was said, has spent nearly $500,000,000 search- 
ing out new methods of teaching. The assump- 
tion was that this was. necessarily good, because 
TV is new and lively and uses lots of machinery 
and because the Foundation is pushing it. 

Reports of TV experiments abound, but not 
many say outright the experiment was a flop; 
after all, if someone gives $100,000 for an ex- 
periment, it is unlikely that he will get an un- 
favorable report, especially if he is being asked 
for another $100,000 the following year. Gen- 
erally speaking, there has been a great deal of 
optimism, exaggeration, and ambiguity in re- 
ports of TV experiments. But, even if they are 
taken at face value, they do not justify such un- 
critical faith. 

One might even raise the faintest suspicion 
that some of the drive behind TV teaching 
comes from the desire to stimulate the economy 
by selling thousands of TV sets and all the rest 
of the complex and expensive equipment which 
a gigantic TV education program requires. An- 
other suspicion is the strong desire to keep 
down taxes which many business leaders, ap- 
palled by the vision of great expansion in the 
public schools, fear mightily. Tax pressures 
could be alleviated by eliminating the salaried 
people who make up the present system, the 
teachers, and replacing them with machines of 
various kinds. But it is absurd to believe that 
any machine (including TV) can teach as well 
as an intelligent and well-trained human being 
who enjoys doing so. The TV advocates do not 
seem to care about the quality of the teaching; 
they dream of numbers. 

Skepticism is a noble tradition and the man 
from Missouri is more than legend. For the edi- 
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fication of future creators of documentaries 


about education, however, it might be good to 
reduce all this to a few simple rules to be pinned 
up over the cameras: Avoid assuming that new 
things are necessarily better than old things; 
don't depend entirely on educationists and edu- 


cational administrators for your. information 
about education; have a critic (a poet or a hu- 
manist) on the program so the public might 
hear other views; and don’t assume that people 
who give away a half-billion dollars are neces- 
sarily generous. 


REFLECTIONS ON TEACHING ABROAD 


By DEAN A. ALLEN 


Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


Tree years of teaching in Turkey’ have led 
me to think about temporary emigration as a 
source of education for American educators. 
These remarks are intended to apply generally 
to foreign academic experience and not only to 
positions in American-sponsored overseas insti- 
tutions.” 

I should begin with a ready admission that 
not all of one’s experiences abroad can be char- 
acterized as pleasurable. The educator, like any 
other traveler, may expect to find abundant 
red tape (American and foreign), currency ex- 
change predicaments, gastro-intestinal symp- 
toms, language barriers, embarrassing doubts 
about tipping, and other mildly troublesome 
complications. These are essentially trivial con- 
comitants of travel which every adaptable tour- 
ist soon masters and even begins to relish. 

More important to the emigrant teacher, how- 
ever, are certain difficulties directly related to 
his work: libraries and laboratories often in- 
adequate by U.S. standards, the disadvantages 
of isolation from professional colleagues, delays 
in obtaining books and supplies, difficult ad- 
justments to unfamiliar educational practices 
(e.g., grading systems), status conflicts with na- 
tive professors, and surprise requests to teach 
an unexpected subject. The nature and severity 
of these problems will vary widely depending 
on ‘the country and institution visited. But it 
can be educational for an American to face such 
disruptions of his accustomed tranquillity, even 
though they seem frustrating at first. And there 
is no doubt in my mind that the unexpected 
advantages, some of which are described below, 
taken with the expected ones so glowingly set 
forth in the tourist guides, far outweigh the 
vexations. 

1. The American teaching abroad almost 
necessarily must re-examine a good many basic 
assumptions about education as a social force. 
While a certain amount of hard-headed self- 
evaluation goes on in schools and colleges here 
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at home, much of it is discourse on method and 
argument over means rather than any question- 
ing of basic goals and premises. To overlook or 
take for granted fundamental issues is practi- 
cally forbidden the thoughtful American educa- 
tor abroad. He enters a system whose traditions 
he does not share and whose practices he may 
not understand. He faces students whose cul- 
tural background differs from his own in subtle 
but salient ways and whose responses to his 
teaching is unpredictable. His implicit role as 
cultural emissary to the benighted may arouse 
jealousies in local scholars; he may find his new 
colleagues and his students neither so academi- 
cally primitive nor so humbly grateful for his 
services as he may have (unconsciously) antici- 
pated. 

More than this, at some overseas institutions 
the matter of whether American academic aid 
is needed and welcome at all is at issue. Nation- 
alist sentiments, especially pride in a developing 
indigenous educational system, have put some 
American-supported overseas ventures clearly on 
notice that they are, at best, temporary and 
barely tolerable supplements to the native edu- 
cational program; at worst, outposts of unde- 
sirable cultural imperialism or even subversion. 
A fairly extreme statement of the latter view 
was made recently by a spokesman for the Egyp- 
tian government:* “These [the foreign schools] 
formed intruding cultural islands whose cur- 
ricula did not correspond to the national aspira- 
tions and never kept pace with the national 
consciousness. The Ministry [of Education] was 
quick to remedy this. Non-religious foreign 
schools were placed under sequestration. It then 
proceeded to revise and reform their syllabuses 


' As dean of students and assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Robert College, Istanbul, 1956-59. 

2 Such as Robert College, the American University of 
Beirut, and others which are supported largely by Amer- 
ican gifts and endowments, recruit faculties from Amer- 
ica, teach mostly in English, use American texts, etc. 

* From a report to'the XXth International Conference 
on Public Education, by Tara El-Nimr, delegate from 
Egypt, in the “International Yearbook of Education,” 
1957. 
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and methods in order to integrate them in the 
national culture.” 

It is not only local zealots who question con- 
tinued dependence on American ideas and _per- 
sonnel. American educators who have taught 
abroad, as well as the foundations and govern- 
ment agencies which support them, must con- 
tinually evaluate the relative advantages of 
sending Americans abroad to teach as compared 
with such alternatives as direct investment of 
money in foreign schools and colleges to encour- 
age their own growth, in local translation fa- 
cilities, and in bringing more foreign exchange 
students and teachers to the United States. In 
other words, we cannot be sure that American 
educators and American schools are needed, 
welcome, or effective overseas, The individual 
teacher and the school must justify their posi- 
tions there. And it is precisely this necessity for 
self-evaluation, in the light of the total cultural 
setting, which is valuable for American abroad. 

Among other questions, familiar enough to 
U.S. colleges but brought into sharp focus over- 
seas, are these: ; 

A. Students cannot be assumed to have had 
other courses in American literature or to have 
read Faulkner, Melville, Shakespeare, the Bible, 
or anything else. What then do I choose as best, 
or most important, or most representative, or 
most American, knowing that what they read 
for me may be all they ever will get of this sub- 
ject and therefore may shape their ideas of 
American letters? 

B. Student government is an important ad- 
junct to an American-type education. But here 
I find the students rioting, demonstrating, and 
politicking to an alarming degree. While I want 
students to become involved in real-life con- 
cerns, not insulated in an artificially protected 
environment, here I find them spending much 
of their time away from their studies, taking 
intensely nationalistic stands, and copying all 
too closely the harum-scarum patterns of their 
elders’ politics. 

C. If we want a cross-section of the popula- 
tion, we shall have to adjust (read: Jower) our 
admissions standards because the village schools 
are so inadequate. Maintaining American-level 
admissions standards means accepting mostly 
sons of rich merchants, government officials, and 
old-line aristocrats, the boys who had good pri- 
vate schooling ,and English lessons. Yet, we 
could go on educating the top one per cent for 
generations without any marked influence on 
the culture; obviously, progressive democratic 
changes are not likely to come from the en- 
trenched. 
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2. Freedom of speech is a casualty of na- 
tionalistic competitions. The university is often 
the only neutral territory, the only zone of 
lowered passions, where rationality supersedes 
nationality and where discrimination on ethnic- 
religious grounds is least prevalent. In the Mid- 
dle East, for example, the structure of peace is 
brittle indeed, mutual suspicions run deep, and 
less than complete chauvinism is in many places 
a crime. Yet, our Greek and Turkish students 
at Robert College coexisted without incident 
throughout the extremely tense Cyprus crisis, 
and the American University of Beirut, with its 
student body of Moslems, Druze, Buddhist, 
Hindu, Greek Orthodox, Maronite, Syriac, 
Gregorian, Armenian Catholic, and others, car- 
ried on with classes through all the 1958 Leb- 
anese civil war. The American at an overseas 
educational post cannot fail to realize the im- 
portance of keeping open these gates of inter- 
national contact and keeping protected these 
islands of liberalism and tolerance, and he will 
have his batteries recharged for the struggle 
with heresy-hunters, loyalty-oathers, jingoes, and 
racists when he returns home. 

3. It is a good thing for all Americans, in- 
cluding teachers, to see stark poverty. This is 
the universal enemy and it is well to recognize 
his strength. The American, accustomed to a 
car in every garage, more or less adequate med- 
ical care, a full stomach, and a press devoted 
to marketing a profligate extravaganza of gad- 
gets—with this background of what amounts to 
incomparable luxury, the American needs to 
see how the other 959% live in order to appre- 
ciate the facts of life. One has this borne home 
with immediate force, in contrast to the vague, 
sentimental awareness we all have, of course, 
that a lot of people in the world are poorer 
than we are. The knowledge of American waste 
and the news reports of “surplus” food being 
dumped into furnaces or stored in caves are 
chastening for anyone living temporarily in a 
hungry world. 

4. In this connection, the American abroad 
learns to his delight that he, too, can live—and 
enjoy living—without some of the pampering 
to which he has been accustomed. It is good for 
one’s self-respect to discover that he has not 
utterly given in to self-indulgence. Life abroad 
involves no great sacrifices or hardships for 
Americans, even on academic salaries; one eats, 
travels, and in many ways lives more graciously 
than in the United States. But small inconven- 
iences, shortages, and homemade substitutes 
are challenges which bring out the best in all 
of us. For three years in Turkey, by way of 
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illustration, my children never mentioned TV, 
though they had been nourished on at least an 
hour's viewing a day before going abroad. This 
is cheering proof that children’s minds are re- 
Silient and not hopelessly deadened by chronic 
exposure to commercialized rubbish. 

5. Riesman*t makes the observation that the 
traveler tends to be less closely identified with 
the customs and values of his homeland than 
is the person who never leaves. Yet, as its only 
available representative, he often bears the 
brunt of foreign criticism of his culture. The 
mere fact of residence abroad casts one in the 
role of interpreter of America, and one may 
find himself taken to task for the supposed sins 
of America, forced to defend, or at least ex- 
plain, things he may have himself attacked at 
home. This is a wearying but strengthening 
process. I was challenged to say why I would 
not admit Negroes to my school, why my youth- 
ful American friends are delinquent and_politi- 
cally apathetic, and why my country insists on 
arming Europeans and Asiatics who in many 
cases do not want to be armed and who in all 
probability will use the arms against one an- 
other. The appalling news of Little Rock, 
spread for days in Turkish headlines, was strong 
medicine, indeed. The emigrant, perhaps already 
less than totally convinced of the righteousness 
of everything American, is in the awkward posi- 
tion of justifying, if not the practices themselves, 
the country which engages in them. 

6. It is not all grim introspective labor, 
painful proximity to poverty, and verbal har- 
rassment that one need expect. On the con- 
trary, life abroad has a quality which delights 
the senses and refreshes the spirit. As one whose 
acquaintance with Greek sculpture and archi- 
tecture came largely from fading sepia en- 
largements which hang on but do not grace 
schoolroom walls, I found the living Parthenon 


awesome and stunningly beautiful. The sounds, 
smells, and sights of foreigh cities, the quiet 
stretches of countryside, the museums without 
walls that are Florence and many other Euro- 
pean and Middle Eastern cities, the relief from 
TV jingles and roadside billboards, the contacts 
with people eager to learn about America and 
responding with amazed delight when one utters 
a few halting words in their language, the stu- 
dents working under considerable hardships 
with dedication to ideals of universal peace and 
goals beyond suburbia—these do much to re- 
plenish the soul of an overly adjusted academic 
organization man. 

7. Finally, the root fact is that underde- 
veloped countries urgently need teachers. They 
are underdeveloped in academic manpower and 
educational facilities and, as a consequence, 
other forms of aid (tractors, medical supplies, 
etc.), though valuable, tend to yield less sweep- 
ing and more ephemeral results than hoped. 
Trained people to make use of the new equip- 
ment and imported ideas are lacking. 

One of America’s taboos is do-goodism. One 
of the last things that anyone wants to admit 
openly is that he is motivated by a desire to 
help other people. Signs of such embarrassingly 
naive charitableness must be disguised or justi- 
fied as “enlightened self-interest.” But the 
charge of wooly-headed do-goodism notwith- 
standing. I maintain that some unrepentant 
charity lurks restlessly in American breasts, and 
for those who detect the symptoms within them- 
selves (as well as for those more modern realists 
who would say only that “it is a challenge to 
teach in an international setting,” or “I can 
profit by exposure to another culture’’), I pro- 
pose that a few years of teaching abroad can be 
extraordinarily and unexpectedly rewarding. 

‘ David Riesman, “Constraint and Variety in Amer- 
ican Education” (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press), 
1956. 


The Summer Session Comes of Age 
By CLARENCE A. SCHOENFELD 


Assistant Director, Summer Sessions 
University of Wisconsin 


A rrer 75 years of evolution, the American col- 
lege and university summer session has emerged 
as a teaching pattern of significant stature and 
utility. At an all-time peak in enrollments this 
past summer, the summer session promises to be 
of even greater educational service to a wide 
range of students of all ages in the years ahead. 
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Across the country academicians and politicians 
alike look to the optimum utilization of campus 
skills and resources around the calendar in order 
to teach economically more undergraduates and 
adults than ever before in history. 

It was not always so. American educational 
thinking was once bemused by a persistent myth 
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which made out the summer campus to be a 
tourist resort in academic trappings and summer 
study somehow disreputable if not downright 
debilitating. 

The exhaustive study of his modern summer 
session by Dean E. W. Ziebarth of the University 
of Minnesota indicates the typical summer schol- 
ar is older than the general run of college stu- 
dents. He is married. He teaches biology in a 
small high school up-state. He is working on a 
master’s degree to improve his chances of pro- 
motion. He studies hard in courses he finds 
tough because they are concentrated. 

Dean Ziebarth had the temerity to ask his 
students what they thought of summer session 
work in comparison with that of the regular 
year. Nine out of 10 expressed definite satistac- 
tion with their summer courses. Only three per 
cent were unhappy to the point where they felt 
they should not have come. Just as summer in- 
struction measures up, summer student per- 
formance compares very well, too, with regular- 
year achievement. At the University of Wiscon- 
sin, for example, the percentage of “‘straight-A” 
students is actually higher in the summer than 
in the winter term. 

Where once it offered only the shadow of a 
curriculum, the summer session today is marked 
by—if anything—greater diversity of patterns and 
programs than usual during the regular year. 
There is actually no longer such a thing as a 
single summer session. At Madison last summer, 
for instance, we had an eight-week general ses- 
sion, two four-week general sessions, a 10-week 
law session, four five-week engineering sessions, 
three short sessions in agriculture, three special 
sessions in letters and science, two short sessions 
in nursing, and two special sessions in education. 
All the courses included can be taken for uni- 
versity credit. 

-At the level of non-credit offerings, there is 
often an even more bewildering array of con- 
ferences, institutes, and workshops running the 
gamut from a three-week clinic for high-school 
bandsters, through an eight-day meeting of 
United Auto Worker stewards, to a one-day sem- 
inar for insurance men. 

Against this backdrop of teaching and public 
service, there is the ongoing research program 
of the campus which scarcely breaks step from 
one January to another. At least as many cam- 
pus discoveries have been brought to fruition 
during summer months as have been forged be- 
tween September and June. 

The summer session, in short, has become a 
triple-faced enterprise: it is now an integral part 
of the total university year, offering university 
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work in almost all departments; it provides un- 
usual opportunities to professors and their 
acolytes for independent advanced investigative 
work in library and laboratory, field, and fac- 
tory; and it includes a wide range of non-credit 
offerings, outside the traditional academic pat- 
tern, serving directly the cultural, vocational, 
and professional needs of youths and adults. 

To teach its heterogeneous summer student 
body, a typical university will go afield to in- 
dustry, government, and other campuses for 
some visiting lecturers. The faculty also will be 
made up of stay-at-homes, most of whom are 
glad for the chance to pick up the extra cash 
and the stimulus—the. rewards of year-round 
teaching. 

The summer session is strictly an American 
invention, and it is still virtually unheard of in 
Europe. The first sessions 75 years ago were 
feeble affairs, often litthe more than privately 
operated institutes on the college grounds, But 
they caught on rapidly, fostered by teacher asso- 
ciations. By the turn of the century, a respect- 
able number of universities had made a summer 
session officially a part of the operating budget. 

Alter flourishing mightily in the 1920's, the 
summer session came close to being a total cas- 
ualty in the depression years. Many universities 
sull were insisting that their summer session be 
totally self-supporting, and when student reg- 
istrations failed to produce sufficient revenue, 
courses were deleted to make the pattern fit the 
cloth. The cutback, however, was short-lived, 
and by 1940 the summer session had begun to 
come into its own, with a vigorous national 
Association of Summer Session Deans and Di- 
rectors to lend added stature. 

Faced with the task of quickly educating the 
post-World War II G.I. bulge, many university 
administrators turned their summer session into 
full-length summer semesters or quarters, with 
an accompanying de-emphasis on short sessions 
for special groups. But summer session deans 
were quick to re-establish their varied offerings 
when the G.I. bulge subsided. 

Today our American summer sessions are ex- 
periencing a steady growth. Nor does there seem 
to be any cloud about to obscure the summer 
sun. Prodded by salary schedules tied to sum- 


mer school progress and by income tax policies 
that make expenses for professional advancement 
deductible, more teachers are hieing back to 
college every summer. More and more univer- 
sities are introducing special sub-college summer 
programs for high-school students as one way 
to identify and encourage the country’s best 
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brains at as early a stage as possible. An increas- 
ing number of “regular” undergraduate students 
stay on at their home campus at least one sum- 
mer or visit another. “Regular” graduate stu- 
dents seldom pause until they get their degrees. 

Because of its very flourishing, the dean of the 
summer session faces two major problems—staff- 
ing and flexibility. In many departments he is 
increasingly hard-pressed to find enough profes- 
sors to go around. From the sciences, for ex- 
ample, lucrative government and industrial re- 
search projects siphon off the top talent. Among 
schools of education, where very frequently the 
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summer curriculum is more extensive than the 
winter, the national competition for qualified 
instructors is intense. 

A second serious challenge is the preservation 
of flexibility of the summer session in the face 
of mounting pressure to convert it into a stand- 
ard summer semester, serving only the regular 
students who are about to besiege college gates. 

Problems notwithstanding, there is no time in 
the year when the college administrator is so 
happy as in the summer. He knows his is the 
enviable task of riding an acadetic boom that 
benefits taxpayer, student, and instructor alike. 


A Summer School.for the Gifted 


By ROBERT F. LEMEN 


Director, Mark Twain Summer Institute, Clayton, Mo. 


Tue Mark Twain SUMMER INSTITUTE is the 
outgrowth of a proposal advanced by Francis V. 
Lloyd, Jr., superintendent, Clayton (Mo.) School 
District, for the establishment of an educational 
institution which would supplement the efforts 
of the secondary schools in the greater St. Louis 
area in meeting the needs of academically able 
students. The first session was held in the sum- 
mer of 1959 under the directorship of Robert 
D. Snyder, superintendent of schools, Wayzata, 
Minn. The second session was under the direc- 
tion of Robert F. Lemen from the School Dis- 
trict of Clayton, Mo. The institute has been 
made possible by financial grants from The Dan- 
forth Foundation, Universal Match Foundation, 
certain. individuals, and the generosity of the 
Clayton Board of Education, which has made 
numerous facilities available to the institute. 

Catalogues and application blanks are sent in 
November of each year to all secondary schools 
in the St. Louis area. As part of the selection 
criteria, an abilities screening test is given 
in February to the applicants from different 
schools. An evaluation of the screening test 
results and the consideration of the student's 
school record and recommendations from school 
personnel serve as the bases for selection of stu- 
dents to participate. 

Every effort is made to secure the best pos- 
sible teachers by drawing from high schools and 
universities. A part of the original proposal was 
the recognition of the fact that in such an edu- 
cational institute the teachers would have a 
unique opportunity to explore and develop 
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teaching techniques by which able students 
could be challenged. 

Of the 502 students from 84 secondary schools 
who applied and were given the screening test 
for the 1959 session, 232 from 62 schools were 
enrolled. For the second session, there were 625 
applicants, and 358 from 87 different schools 
were enrolled when the session started on June 
20, 1960. 

The tuition was $50 and scholarships based 
upon need were available to defray part or all 
of the tuition cost. Approximately one-third of 
the students received tuition aid. Each student 
is enrolled in only one class that meets three 
hours each day, five days a week for a period of 
six weeks. The students are graded, but no high- 
school credit is given. 

There were 18 classes during the 1960 session: 
four in English, three in Russian, and one each 
in German, Greek, music understanding, topics 
in modern mathematics, biology, physics, ad- 
vanced chemistry, experimental zoology, behav- 
ioral science, political philosophy, and economic 
theory. 

All classes, with the exception of two, were 
held at Clayton (Mo.) High School. Through 
the co-operation of Washington University and 
the National Science Foundation, experimental 
zoology was offered at Washington University. 
The class in advanced chemistry was held at 
Saint Louis University. Additional staff members 
included a full-time librarian, a teacher of rapid 
reading, two secretaries, and the director. 

Following a suggestion made by the institute's 
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board of directors, plans were made for the in- 
clusion of a reading program in the 1959 session. 
A diagnostic reading survey test was admin- 
istered on the first day of the session to all stu- 
dents enrolled in the institute. The test data 
confirmed the initial selective screening and the 
high-level reading skills of most of the students. 
However, since these students were highly mo- 
tivated, about half of the students indicated an 
interest in rapid reading. Participation in the 
program was on a voluntary basis in the after- 
noon. The improvement of the students’ reading 
ability was most gratifying. The reading program 
was continued in the 1960 session. 

An important supplementary purpose of the 
Mark Twain Summer Institute is to serve as a 
laboratory-demonstration center in secondary 
education for prospective and practicing teach- 
ers. Robert J. Schaefer, director, Graduate In- 
stitute of Education, Washington University, or- 
ganized certain courses in the University Sum- 
mer School so that teachers could observe classes 
and study procedures at the Mark Twain In- 
stitute. In addition, particularly well-qualified 
college graduates desiring to complete their pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching were appoint- 
ed intern-teachers to assist the master teachers 
in the instructional program. 

A portion of the evaluation of the 1959 ses- 
sion of the Mark Twain Summer Institute was 


handled by an Evaluation Seminar conducted 
by Louis M. Smith, Graduate Institute of Edu- 
cation, Washington University. The members of 
the seminar were students working for advanced 


degrees in education at Washington University. 


During the regular school year they are teachers, 
counselors, and principals in the schools of the 
St. Louis metropolitan area. The activities of 
the seminar included classroom observation, 
evaluation of student opinion, and standardized 
achievement testing. 

Each of the Mark Twain Institute classes was 
observed several times by members of the Evalu- 
ation Seminar. Some of the following comments 
and reactions of the observers are revealing: the 
teachers used a variety of techniques and were 
flexible in the manner in which they taught; the 
atmosphere in the classes was found not to be 
punitive and threatening, nor was it generally 
emotional and full of praise; the faculty seemed 
to be interested in the intellectual concerns of 
their subject area and the presentation of this to 
the students; and the pupils were amazing with 
their ability, perceptiveness, and motivation. 

The “over-all” impression of the teachers was 
that the students were anxious to study and were 
amazing in their intellectual curiosity and abil- 
ity. They all gained by the opportunity to work 
at an advanced level. 


A State-Wide Approach to the Discovery 


and Guidance of Superior Students 
By J. W. M. ROTHNEY 


Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


Ax EXCITING EXPERIMENT in the discovery and 
guidance of superior secondary school students 
on a state-wide basis that may develop proce- 
dures for use at a national level is now in its 
fourth year at the University of Wisconsin. One 
thousand students will participate in the activi- 
ties of the two branches of its Research and 
Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students in 
1961. Thousands more will participate in future 
years while they are high-school students or as 
graduates who have been counseled at the lab- 
oratory and are being followed into their post- 
high school careers. Their parents are co-operat- 
ing in planning for their current and future 
education, their teachers and members of the 
university faculty are working with them on 
their educational! and vocational decisions, and 
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12 staff members of the laboratory are testing 
and counseling them. This co-operative effort is 
providing for the most comprehensive research- 
through-service project in the discovery and 
guidance of superior students that has ever been 
attempted. 

The laboratory, which began as a small co- 
operative pioneering project of the School of 
Education and the College of Engineering in 
February, 1957 B.S. (Before Sputnik), is now 
an officially recognized part of the university. A 
committee composed of the deans of letters and 
science, engineering, education, and a represent- 
ative of the Extension Division advises the co- 
directors of the laboratory. The work on the 
Madison campus is done by a member of the 
School of Education, one from the College ot 
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Engineering, and a staff of 10 graduate students 
in guidance. At the Wausau branch which was 
opened in September, 1960, a former staff mem- 
ber of the Madison laboratory and one graduate 
student carry out the program. 

The 91 co-operating high schools were those 
which responded to a note in the bulletin of 
the State Department of Public Instruction to 
the effect that the university would co-operate 
with schools in experimentation on the discov- 
ery and guidance of superior students. The num- 
ber of schools which have asked to join in the 
experiment is at least as long as the list of par- 
ticipating schools and it appears that it will be 
necessary to increase the number of laboratory 
branches. The current participating schools pro- 
vide an excellent sample of the secondary 
schools of the state in terms of size and geo- 
graphic distribution. In size, the range is from 
schools with 10 teachers to one with over 100. 
This distribution is significant in view of the 
fact that most previous studies of superior stu- 
dents have been carried out in large cities or 
in large schools and the bright student in the 
small school has received scant attention. Stu- 
dents are brought to the Madison laboratory 
from some communities more than 250 miles 
distant. The schools provide for all travel ex- 
penses of the students and staff members who 
accompany them, 

At the time the laboratory was opened, a cru- 
cial decision about the method of selecting stu- 
dents was required. It would have been possible 
to direct the schools to send only those ninth- 
grade students whose test scores were above some 
arbitrarily selected figure. The definition of 
superiority by this method has been done so fre- 
quently in the past that the questions most often 
asked of this writer are about the percentile or 
1.Q. score that is used as a cut-off point in selec- 
tion. Instead of using methods of selection which 
put too much emphasis on test scores, the lab- 
oratory staff encourages the schools to employ 
their own selection procedures. The following 
suggestions are given to the schools in written 
form and they are discussed frequently in con- 
ferences and in school faculty meetings. 

Since superior students exhibit their superiority in 
many ways, no single test score can be used as the 
sole criterion on which they should be selected. 
Teachers’ judgments, evidence of a high level of per- 
formance in any of the academic fields, students’ 
written performances, high grades, and evidence of 
high motivation coupled with high test scores can 


all be used in the identification of potentially su- - 


perior students. (Following this statement, there is a 
list of characteristics of superior students.) 
In some schools, principals ask teachers to nom- 
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inate their superior students. The principal then 
joins a committee of teachers to review the nomina- 
tions, considers such other factors as those noted 
above, and makes a list of all the top students nom- 
inated. Frequently the list of most highly rated nom- 
inees, along with the reasons for their selection, are 
returned to the teachers for further consideration. 

Selection procedures used by the schools have 
become more effective over the past four years. 
Average scores of ninth-grade students sent to 
the laboratory are in the 95-99th percentile range 
on form 1A of the School and College Ability 
Test. Their general performances in school, on 
other tests, and on written documents suggest 
that the schools are selecting students of high 
potential. Apparently, teachers can recognize su- 
perior students when they are given assistance 
in doing so. And there is evidence to suggest that 
the process results in greater awareness of the 
characteristics of the total school populations 
from which the laboratory subjects are selected. 

The discovery and guidance of superior stu- 
dents is an obligation of schools which cannot 
be delegated to any other agency. The labora- 
tory can take only a sample of the students in 
any school, demonstrate methods with them, 
and encourage schools to use and expand upon 
such methods. The size of the sample from each 
school depends on the population of ninth-grad- 
ers but flexibility is permitted. If schools, after 
looking over their students, request an increase 
in the size of their quotas, and even in some 
cases reduction of them, they are permitted to 
dlo so. 

The students come to the laboratory for the 
first time as ninth-graders. They continue to 
come for a full day at least once each year until 
they graduate from high school. During their 
visits the students are tested and counseled. 
They write personal documents so that coun- 
selors can assess their writing skills and learn 
more about their background, problems, and 
plans. The total performance of the day is in- 
terpreted to the student and all information ob- 
tained is shared with him. They are permitted 
to attend university classes and to visit various 
studios and laboratories. When a student is be- 
ginning to express interest in a particular sub- 
ject-field, an interview is arranged for him with 
an authority in that field. “It was wonderful,” 
said one 10th-grade boy who had just had a 
conference with a world-famous authority on 
satellites, “to sit down with Professor 
and compare notes on what we were doing.” 
And students report that it is an enlightening 
experience to see a college class from the inside. 

In some cases, the students bring samples of 
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their writing, art work, or other productions to 
the laboratory for assessment by experts. Pro- 
fessors provide constructive criticism and en- 
couragement. All members of the university fac- 
ulty who have been asked to confer with stu- 
dents, permit visits to their classes, and appraise 
their work have responded with enthusiasm. 

After each student returns to his school, a 
laboratory report is sent to the principal. It de- 
scribes in two or three pages the students’ per- 
formances, problems, and plans, and it ends 
with a number of suggestions to the school. 
Principals usually require each teacher who has 
the student in her classes to read the reports 
and participate in sessions in which they are 
discussed. 

Members of the laboratory staff visit the 
school for a full day shortly after the reports 
have been sent to the schools. At this time, they 
meet with the parents of all freshmen and 
seniors and with parents of sophomores and 
juniors, if conferences are requested. In most 
cases, each father and mother has been seen 
separately to permit collection of research data 
and then both parents have been brought to- 
gether for a discussion of their child’s perform- 
ances, problems, and plans. Members of the lab- 
oratory staff also confer with the students’ 
teachers, and the day is completed with a fac- 
ulty meeting at which each staff member pre- 
sents a report on the student with whom he 
worked at the laboratory. Vigorous discussion 
of particular students and of general methods 
of identifying and guiding superior students 
usually follows. 

The laboratory staff plans to follow these 
students for many years through their post-high 
school education and into employment. Follow- 
up procedures are now being tried out and 
control groups of subjects from college classes 
have been selected. It is anticipated that some 
250 new subjects will be added each year and 
that the same number will be graduated. The 
wealth of longitudinal data will assure a large 
population for research purposes. It also will 
provide opportunities for graduate students to 
get supervised practice in counseling and _ re- 
search in guidance. 

The many researches that have been complet- 
ed and are now in progress are too numerous 
to report here, but a sampling of them may illus- 
trate their nature. Two studies have revealed 
the extent to which conflicts may arise when 
mothers, fathers, teachers, and superior students 
themselves respond to inquiries about students’ 
self-concepts and choices for the future. They 
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suggest that superior students’ progress may be 
influenced adversely simply because the often 
divergent opinions of these persons who are im- 
portant to the students’ development are not 
given enough consideration. Processes which su- 
perior students employ in thinking are being 
studied by an exercise in oral reasoning in 
which students are required to solve problems 
while tape recordings and observations are made. 
Students’ written performances are analyzed in 
terms of their reactions to persons and_ situa- 
tions, and unusual departures from common 
patterns of response are receiving special atten- 
tion. Patterns of activities (as contrasted with 
check lists of interests) pursued over the four- 
year period of high school and beyond have 
been under constant scrutiny. The differences 
between activities selected by superior students 
and groups of average students in control 
groups have been studied. Patterns of reading 
performances of superior students suggest the 
need for stimulation of this activity. The fore- 
casting efficiency of objectively scored tests and 
their general utility in counseling is under 
scrutiny. No suitable paper-and-pencil tests for 
the study of creativity have been found or de- 
vised but non-test evidence of originality is 
constantly being sought. The development of 
educational and vocational choices over a period 
of years is being studied and some interesting 
findings and hypotheses are beginning to ap- 
pear. The educability of school personnel by 
participation in the laboratory is a subject of 
major interest and will continue tc be a matter 
of concern to the staff. Current reports suggest 
that qne can be optimistic about the outcomes. 
Follow-up procedures will enable the staff to 
determine the extent to which the laboratory 
procedures result in effective conservation and 
development of unusual potential of superior 
students from the ninth grade through college 
and beyond. 

These studies are just samples of the many 
which the comprehensive data obtained at the 
laboratory make possible. They permit both 
the hypothesis-testing and hypothesis- finding 
strategies of research. The writer participates 
actively in the interviewing, testing, conferring, 
and faculty discussion. Such experiences impress 
on him the complexity of the task of identifying 
and counseling superior students and the great 
lack of basic knowledge about these important 
matters. He is frequently impressed, too, with 
the need for better samples of the individual’s 
behavior as well as better samples of the popula- 
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tions with which he works—a need which those 
who write much about educational research 
often seem to ignore. 

Total financial support for the laboratory has 
been provided by the university for its first three 
years and a grant from the Office of Education 
will support part of the research in 1960-62. The 
essential financial support seems, at times, of 
less consequence than the encouragement and 
assistance by the hundreds of individuals who 
are involved. It appears that a task as impor- 


tant, as complex, and as challenging as the dis- 
covery and guidance of superior students re- 
quires joint action by many persons over a long 
period of time. Co-operative efforts by members 
of a university faculty, by high-school personnel, 
by students, and by their parents are ‘essential 
if progress is to be made toward solution of the 
many problems that arise. Perhaps the “Wis- 
consin Idea” may be as useful in this area as it 
has been in many others. Perhaps it may be 
successful in other states. 
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Learning, Labor, and Life 


in Communist Chinese Schools 
Translated by Robert D. Barendsen 
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Specialist, Far Eastern Countries, U. S. Office of Education 


STATE COUNCIL REGULATION CONCERNING ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
TEACHING, LABOR, AND LIVING CONDITIONS IN FULL-TIME SCHOOLS! 


(Passed at the 86th Plenary Meeting of the State Coun- 
cil, March 22, 1959; promulgated May 24, 1959) 


IN ORDER TO PROGRESS with the thorough implementa- 
tion of the educational policy of the Party and Govern- 
ment in full-time schools, and to make comprehensive 
arrangements for teaching, labor and living conditions 
in these schools, the following regulation is specially 
drawn up: 


1. Arrangements Concerning Teaching, Labor, 

and Vacation Time in Higher Education Institutions 

(1) We cannot insist upon uniformity in each year’s 
teaching, labor, and vacation time in higher educational 
institutions because the characteristics of the various 
schools and the length of their courses [in school years] 
are not identical. Generally, the teaching time [i.e., class- 
room instruction time] is set at 714 to 814 months (33 
to 37 weeks), the student's productive labor time is set 
at 2 to 3 months (8 to 13 weeks), and the vacation time 
is sect at 114 months (6 to 7 weeks), The various schools 
may individually make concrete arrangements on the 
basis of their special ‘characteristics, the length of their 
courses, their different grade levels and their specializa- 
tions, and may appropriately increase or decrease the 
time alloted. The labor time may be split up or appro- 
riately concentrated, and the required time may occupy 
a portion of the vacation period (not to exceed 2 weeks). 
The time for student participation in work beneficial to 
society® will ordinarily not exceed 14 month per year. 
Labor in the vacation period and work beneficial to so- 
ciety are both included in the required 2 to 3 months 
labor time. 

(2) The total classroom instruction time for various 
specializations in all kinds of higher educational institu- 
tions will be stipulated in separate announcements by 
the Ministry of Education. When arrangements for the 
total instruction time are made, care should be taken 
not to weaken the basic courses. 

(3) The study time for students in higher education- 
al institutions, including time for self-study, shall be 
about 9 hours per day, or about 54 hours per week (as- 
suming a 6-day study week). 
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(4) In higher educational institutions, scientific re- 
search work must be arranged within the overall educa- 
tion plan, and ought to be arranged so that special at- 
tention is paid to its linkage with classroom ‘instruction 
and productive labor, But the responsibility for scientific 
research must not be made overly heavy, so that it ob- 
structs regular classroom work. Do not forcibly organize 
the schools to make contributions of research results [to 
the State]; if scientific research produces some definite 
achievement, contributions may be made, but this [the 
formal presentation of research results as a contribution 
to the State] should not be undertaken more than once 
each year." 


2. Arrangements for Teaching, Labor, and Vacation 
Time in [Ordinary] Primary and Secondary Schools 
and Secondary Vocational [Technical] Schools 

(1) The teaching time [classroom instruction time] 
in primary and secondary [middle]* schools (including 
time for review and examinations) shall be from 39 to 

‘From Chung-hua Jen-min 
Hui-pien (Collected Laws and Regulations of _ the 
People’s Republic of China), (Pei ching: Fa Li Ch’u 
Pan She [Peking: Legal Publishing House], 1959), Vol. 9, 
January-June, 1959, pp. 263-68. 

? Translator’s note: The euphemistic phrase, “work 
beneficial to society,” as used here refers typically to la- 
bor performed on mass public works projects such as the 
construction of dams, irrigation systems, roads, etc. 

* Translator’s note: In recent years it has been the 
practice for higher educational institutions to publicize 
noteworthy results of research conducted in the institu- 
tions as special “contributions” or “gifts” to the state on 
ceremonial occasions such as the anniversary of the 
founding of the government, Party, etc. 

* Translator’s note: The ordinary secondary schools in 
Communist China are referred to hereafter in the trans- 
lation as “middle schools” in accordance with the usual 
Chinese practice. “Middle schools” are divided into two 
parts: junior middle (seventh through ninth grades) and 
senior middle (10th through 12th grades). 


Kung-ho Kuo Fa Kuei 
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40 weeks per year in primary schools, and 37 to 40 weeks 
in middle schools. Primary and secondary schools ought 
to guarantee that, in addition to the time spent in class, 
their students have 2 to 3 hours of self-study daily for 
secondary students, and | to 2 hours daily for primary 
students. 

(2) The time spent by secondary school students in 
labor should be generally set at 8 hours, and should not 
exceed 10 hours, per week for senior middle school stu- 
dents; for junior middle school students it should be gen- 
erally set at 6 hours, and should not exceed 8 hours; for 
primary students from the age of 9 up,® the labor time 
should be generally set at 4 hours per week, and should 
not exceed 6 hours, The time for participation in work 
beneficial to society should not exceed 1% month for 
secondary school students, and primary students may ap- 
propriately participate in some comparatively light work 
of this kind; all this work should be included within the 
aequired labor time. 

Middle schools shall have at least 
vacation per year, and primary schools shall have 
months (in the rural village schools the “busy farming 
season vacation” shall be included within these periods). 
Schools should encourage students to use their time dur- 
ing the vacation period to participate in labor but 
should not make [formal] regulations stipulating their 
labor responsibility. 

(3) Full-time secondary vocational [technical] schools 
of an agricultural and industrial type may take as a 
guide the system used in higher educational institutions; 
the time spent in productive labor in such schools may 
be somewhat greater than in higher educational institu- 
tions, but should not exceed 4 months per year, Normal 
schools, schools of fine arts, finance and economics 
schools, public health schools, schools of physical educa- 
tion, and other types of secondary vocational schools may 
take the system used in senior middle schools as a rough 
guide, and may split up or appropriately concentrate the 
time which they allot to labor, 


114 months of 


3. The Forms, Conditions, and Methods 
of Productive Labor 

(1) There are three basic forms for student participa- 
tion in productive labor: One form is work in farms 
and factories run by the schools; one form is work in 
outside factories and in the countryside under arrange- 
ments made by the schools; the third form is partici- 
pation in work beneficial to society, Various different 
arrangements should be made based on the special char- 
acteristics of the various levels and types of schools. 

(2) A part of the productive labor participated in 
by students of higher educational institutions and _ sec- 
ondary vocational [technical] schools should be linked to 
the specialties in which the students are studying. In 
order to conveniently combine classroom teaching with 
arrangements for productive labor, schools should, when 
possible, operate some farms and factories. Besides the 
industrial and agricultural labor which the students do 
in the schools, there should be a definite period for them 
to go out to factories outside the schools and to rural 
areas to participate in productive labor, In addition to 
their normal production of certain goods in line with 
their specializations, students in science, engineering, 
agriculture, and medicine should consider the needs of 
national construction and utilize new techniques to try 
to manufacture some new products, Students in the vari- 
ous social science specialties should devote comparatively 
greater time to participation in productive labor in fac- 
tories outside the school and work in the rural areas, and 
moreover should participate in social work related to 
the social sciences and should carry out surveys and 
research. 

(3) The organizing of middle school and primary 
school students to participate in industrial and agricul- 
tural productive labor inside and outside the schools 
should be arranged as much as possible to suit their 
different grade levels, the important goal being to make 
them develop the habit of labor and develop some basic 
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production knowledge and technical capabilities, rather 
than to have them receive any particular rewards. 
Schools may themselves run small factories and small 
workshops suitable to the special characteristics of the 
students’ age levels, and may make cooperative arrange- 
ments with factories or have the factories set up work- 
shops within the schools; but the schools should not 
merge with factories. 

(4) In making arrangements for production, factories 
within the schools should take care not to make the re- 
sponsibility for production too heavy, so as to have a 
bad influence on the students’ studies, Factories which 
are of a comparatively large scale should have a definite 
number of regular laborers and professional supervisory 
cadres [i.e., functionaries] in order to maintain normal 
production and guarantee the quality of their products. 

(5) The industrial production plans of the schools 
should be submitted to the local government for ap- 
proval, and should be included in the production plan 
of the place where the school is located; the planning 
committees of the various provinces, cities, and auto- 
nomous regions should take the responsibility for arrang- 
ing for the production, and for helping to solve prob- 
lems regarding the supply of raw materials and the 
marketing of products. Those schools which are directly 
under the central industrial ministries may also include 
their production plans in the production plans of the 
central organs which are responsible for them, with 
these central organs taking the responsibility for decid- 
ing any problems arising in the course of production. 
All levels of educational administrative units should 
establish special organs or designate professional cadres 
to supervise the schools’ production and should cooper- 
ate with the industrial organs concerned in the control 
of the productive work of the schools, The various cen- 
tral and local units, when allocating production respon- 
sibilities, should consider the needs of schools for ex- 
periments in teaching practices and for scientific research, 
and should pay due attention to technical conditions 
[equipment, etc.] in the schools. The production respon- 
sibility of the schools should be lower than that in 
ordinary factories, and should leave the schools some 
productive ‘capability to be used as the schools them- 
selves determine. : 

(6) The participation of higher education students in 
work beneficial to society and other activities on behalf 
of society outside the school shall be uniformly arranged 
by the peoples’ councils of the various provinces, cities, 
and autonomous regions, and the participation in such 
labor and activities by middle school, primary school, 
and secondary technical school students shall be arranged 
by organs specifically entrusted with this responsibility 
by the various provinces, cities, and autonomous  re- 
gions; other units should not make arrangements direct- 
ly with the schools for labor duties and other work for 
society, When making arrangements with the schools 
concerning production duties, the various levels of gov- 
ernment should take care tO protect the fulfillment of 
the education plans of the schools. 

(7) When organizing the students’ labor, attention 
must be paid to the age, sex, and other special charac- 
teristics of the students concerned, Those students who 
are physically weak or sick may participate in labor to 
a lesser extent than others, or not at all. Primary and 
lower middle school students need not take part in 
heavy labor, and it is not appropriate for them to do 
work at night; it is also generally not appropriate for 
senior middle school students to work at night. Female 
students should not participate in heavier physical la- 
bor, and attention must also be paid to their health 
during menstrual periods, In organizing student partici- 


* Translator’s note: “Age 9” as given here presumably 
refers to the Chinese system of calculating age, which is 
different from that in the West. Age 9 in the Chinese 
— would correspond roughly to age 714 to 8 in the 

est. i 
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pation in labor, care should be taken regarding safety 


conditions, 


4. Arrangements Concerning the 
Living Conditions of Students 

(1) We must allow the students to have sufficient time 
for sleep and definite time for cultural recreation, Uni- 
versity students should have 8 hours of sleep a day, sec- 
ondary school students 8 to 9 hours, and primary students 
9 to 10 hours. Vime for extra-curricular activities for 
students in higher educational institutions should be 
approximately 18 hours per week; within this figure 9 
hours may be allocated to necessary meetings (such as 
activities of the [Communist] Party and Communist Youth 
League) and to physical education, military training, and 
similar activities. The balance of their time [within the 
18 hours] may be freely allocated by the students. 

(2) In order to take good care of the students’ living 
conditions, we must run the dining halls well, Those 
schools having the necessary conditions may grow vege- 
tables and raise pigs, sheep, and chickens. This will not 
only give the students an opportunity to participate in 
farming and agricultural subsidiary work, but will also 
improve the students’ food standards, A part of the pro- 
ceeds from the various schools’ production should be 
distributed to help in appropriate ways to resolve the 
questions concerning livelihood difficulties which arise 
in the course of the students’ productive labor, Beyond 
this we should also pay attention to gradually improv- 
ing the students’ housing conditions. 

(3) Physical education activities can strengthen the 
physique, reduce illness, and [thus] protect the students’ 
studies. Except for attendance in physical education 
classes, the students’ physical education program should 
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be linked with military training and the exercise gained 
in labor and sanitation activities and carried on outside 
of class, so as not to occupy class time. Training of the 
school’s athletic competitors should be conducted outside 
of class time. Schools’ athletic meets should not be too 
frequent. 

(4) Cultural and recreational activities for students 
should be completely on a voluntary basis, and the con- 
tent of these activities should be rich and interesting and 
of many kinds and types in order to induce the students 
to participate in them, It is not necessary to enforce 
uniformity, or to set up definite responsibilities in this 
field. Various kinds of cultural groups based on the 
preferences and special talents of the students may be 
set up, [but] the number of cultural recreational per- 
formances should not be so great that it adversely affects 
study. 

(5) In order to strengthen health education, we must 
encourage the students to carry out environmental sani- 
tation well and to develop good health habits, Exter- 
minating the four pests’ and paying attention to sanita- 
tion are the important ways to wipe out disease and 
protect bodily health, Health work in the schools should 
be carried out energetically to the point where it be- 
comes habitual and systematized and will be followed 
up outside of class. 

Party officials and administrative committees in the 
schools may use the above regulation as a guide and base 
themselves on the concrete conditions in the various 
schools in making suitable arrangements for teaching, 
labor, and living conditions, 


® Translator’s note: The “four pests” are rats, flies, 
fleas, and mosquitoes. 


The Child and the World of Tomorrow 


66 4 , * 
Topay s CHILD—Tomorrow’s World” was the 
theme on which members of the Association for 


Childhood Education International from all 
parts of the world focussed their attention dur- 
ing their 32nd annual conference in Omaha, 
Neb., April 2-7. “The world in which today’s 
children will live as adults is awesome to con- 
template and impossible to predict with any 
precision” was an idea voiced in some way by 
speakers, study group leaders, and other confer- 
ence participants. It is enough, therefore, that 
we help children cope with their problems of 
today, knowing that if they are helped to attain 
insights, understanding, knowledge, and funda- 
mental skills for living and learning in their 
world today, they are preparing to meet the 
world of tomorrow. Whether that will be a 
world in which people have a profound respect 
for life and truth or a world in which hate 
and destruction reign is determined by values 
young people in our homes, schools, and com- 
munities are building today. 

Values for living grow from a working knowl- 
edge of individual and social problems and how 
to solve them. By using all the knowledge and 
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insight available to us as teachers, we can “help 
children build toward a tomorrow of mutual 
respect and trust if we help them become dis- 
criminatively accepting and simultaneously crit- 
ical of what 7s, productive and creative, individ- 
ually fulfilled and universe-oriented, rooted in 
reality and free in spirit,” said Leland Jacobs of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the 
keynote speaker. 

Values such as these are built not alone in 
classrooms, but in homes, schools, and in the 
large community and only with adults whose 
lives exemplify such values. If the grownups in 
the child’s world are sensitive to world prob- 
lems, if they are well informed, and, above all, 
if they are accepting of children and their right 
to be children—their right to mature at their 
own pace and according to their own ability— 
these grownups will use their insights and 
knowledge to further learning conditions and 
programs of education that will insure a better 
today for children and so help to build a to- 
morrow which will progress toward a_ better 
life for all individuals. 
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The main focus of attention was on children 
and all that scientific study and research have 
taught us about children’s growth and develop- 
ment and the implications for their learning in 
home, school, or community. To understand 
the child and for the child to “understand him- 
self,” it is important to have insightful knowl- 
edge of the culture or cultures which have pro- 
duced him. To free children to fashion a world 
free of distrust and hate, there must be wise 
planning and time for children to live fully 
each day and year. Teaching techniques and de- 
vices must be geared to individual needs. What 
we shall teach will be determined by the cul- 
tures that make up the society of today. 


Individual maturation will determine when 
learning can take place. Growth is gradual and 
sure under favorable conditions. Adult pressure 
to hurry the child into his mature world will 
serve only to frustrate and confuse him. It is 
enough to help him grow in his understanding 
of the world which is his. A “today” in which 
he finds fulfillment will help him to take his 
share of responsibility in fashioning a_ better 
“tomorrow.” 

LAURA HOOPER 
Program Co-ordinator 
Association for Childhood Education 

International 

Washington, D. C. 


Conference on Research 


in Child Development 


Proureratios is the order of the day for vir- 
tually every field of research. That it often is 
accompanied by a healthy glow was demonstrat- 
ed at the biennial meeting of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, March 15-18, 1961. From 
64 papers in a three-day session two years ago, 
the society went to a four-day meeting with 
night and concurrent sessions to incorporate 87 
papers into the program. This is no mean 
achievement, for research in child development 
is relatively new, and the SRCD itself is only 
27 years old. 

The program was organized into 10 symposia 
and eight sessions of research reports. Symposia 
concerned longitudinal research in the public 
schools, effect of maternal employment on chil- 
dren, reinforcement effects in psychological 
learning theory, research on emotionally dis- 
turbed children, the program of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, perceptual learning and 
development, brain injury in child and infant, 
the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, research with infants, and person- 
ality organization through conceptual structures. 
Research reports, each consisting of three or 
four papers, were given in the fields of sex role, 
identification and conscience, physical growth, 
infancy, special educational problems, aspects of 
personality, learning, parent and child relation- 
ships, and perception. 

A number of current problems in child de- 
velopment research became evident during the 
meeting. One is the fragmented character of 
much research and the need for more unifying 
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concepts. Every researcher seeks to plow new 
ground, but tillage of already-prepared fields is 
also needed at the present time. There was some 
evidence of a shift away from the modern trend 
that has made this fragmentation a fact, é.e., the 
tendency of the individual researchers to evolve 
a theory, set up a hypothesis, and test it with- 
out further ado—sometimes not even including 
a literature search. One aspect of this need for 
unification revealed itself in the discussion con- 
cerning the emphasis on longitudinal—as op- 
posed to cross-section—research. Its difficulties, 
perhaps rather obvious, also were pointed out. 
They include such personal factors as an un- 
willingness to face the long wait for meaningful 
data and such institutional factors as the short- 
term nature of many of the grants that support 
research in the field. 

The basic—and fairly recent—humanity that 
underlies research in child development was 
highlighted by Leo Kanner, Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, in a historical review of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. He found no ref- 
erence, however casual, before the 18th century. 
As late as the end of the 19th century, there still 
was a strong tendency toward fatalism in emo- 
tionally disturbed children. This changed rapid- 
ly, and, in 1900, the Swedish sociologist, Ellen 
Key, prophetically proclaimed the 20th century 
as “the century of the child.” And so it has be- 
come in terms of research. 

In the presidential address, W. M. Krogman, 
University of Pennsylvania, stressed the “high 
socio-cultural price” we pay for the barriers of 
race prejudice, pointing to the irony of a con- 
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dition in which all men share 29,500 genes, 
while only 500 additional ones account for the 
external hallmarks of skin, hair, nose that 
“grant measures of unlikeness.” 

In common with many biologists, Dr. Krog- 
man also saw the problem of overpopulation as 
offering a threat of unparalleled danger. Popu- 


lation must be controlled, he said—“‘the dignity 
of complete individuality must not be swallowed 
in the morass of overwhelming numbers.” 

DaLe B. Harris 

Professor of Psychology 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 


Excellence: Learning in Childhood 


Jous Dewey's five articles of faith set forth in 
“My Pedagogic Creed” in 1897 might be con- 
sidered “a beginning and not an itinerary” in 
view of the revolution we have since lived 
through “in our understanding of the nature of 
man, his intelligence, his capabilities, his pas- 
sions, and the forms of his speech,” Jerome 
Bruner, Harvard University, suggested to an 
all-day conference on “The Roots of Excellence: 
Learning in Childhood” held under the auspices 
of Bank Street College of Education, March 4, 
in New York City. 

Pointing to several “sentimental cults” as 
conceptions about children that actually are 
often divorced from experiment on the educa- 
tional process and yet are justified in the name 


of Dewey, Dr. Bruner reinterpreted Dewey's 
five points (what education is; what the school 
is; the nature of knowledge; the nature of meth- 
od; the school and social progress) in terms of 
contemporary thinking. His paper, “Images of 
Excellence,” was one of several major talks and 
panel sessions that marked the day’s examina- 
tion on the meaning of excellence and methods 
of pursuit for early childhood and the element- 
ary school child. 

Harold Taylor, former president, Sarah Law- 
rence College, in the keynote speech of the 
morning session, made an appeal for the return 
to the roots of the American progressive tradi- 
tion, “to reconstruct the content of our educa- 
tional program with a view to enriching the 
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lives of our students and citizens, not merely to 
imprison them in an increased amount of aca- 
demic subject matter. 

“The fault of a conservative approach which 
stresses punitive measures and strict discipline,” 
said Dr. Taylor, “lies in the fact that among 
other things, it does not engage the full capacity 
of the child in learning. But a reaction against 
conservatism should not mean neglect of the 
virtues of honest effort persistently prolonged.” 

Commenting on Dr. Taylor's speech, Paul 
Woodring of the Ford Foundation advocated 
that schools “break the academic lockstep and 
make better use of teachers and teaching re- 
sources by such innovations as team teaching 
and other experimental approaches to the class- 
room.” Arthur Foshay, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, took issue with this approach, 
citing the mental health values of the tradition- 


al “contained classroom” for the elementary 
years. 

Five panel sessions, in which a number of 
specialists participated, focused on specific salient 
issues and implications for practice growing out 
of the central theme. These were: the problems 
related to the child's introduction to school; cur- 
rent issues in curriculum—and, in most detailed 
example, the new methods for teaching math- 
ematics; the place of guidance in helping in- 
dividual children learn up to capacity; the 
elementary school as a complex social unit of 
the community; and a fresh look at teaching, 
some innovations in the elementary classroom 
which included an evaluation of programmed 
instructional materials, or “teaching machines.” 

ELEANOR DARNTON 
Communications Associate 
Bank Street College of Education 
New York City 


More on Pitfalls in 


Modern Language Teaching 


Ix HIS ARTICLE, “Some Pitfalls in Teaching 
Foreign Languages” (SCHOOL AND Society, Nov. 
5, 1960), Llewelyn R. McKay names two targets, 
“the audio-oral approach” and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association’s textbook, “Modern Span- 
ish.” He objects to the latter because it “abounds 
in translation exercises.” | want to test this crit- 
icism and then to look at Mr. McKay's list of 
desiderata. 

In Units 2-6 of “Modern Spanish’—the im- 
portant sector of the book, where oral habits are 
formed—there are 53 pages containing drills; 29 
contain no translation drills at all, only “filling 
in blanks, endings, change of tenses, etc.,” of 
which Mr. McKay approves. Four pages contain 
translation drills exclusively, and the remaining 
20 a mixture—hardly excessive, unless one is op- 
posed in principle to translation in any form or 
amount. And why should one be? True, other 
drills are usually better and the writers of “Mod- 
ern Spanish” preferred them where possible. 
But some patterns are simply not amenable, and 
to omit them just to avoid translation is to trim 
the man to fit the suit. For example, where Eng- 
lish has “I like to read,” Spanish has Me gusta 
leer (“Reading appeals to me”), in which the 
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actor-action-goal relationship is reversed. The 
first encounter with this construction invariably 
produces Yo gusto leer, which suits the English 
habit, squares with the sentence order, and seems 
to accord with previous pattern drills like Yo 
quiero leer (“I want to read”). How do we avoid 
it? Not by merely pouring on the Me gusta leer 
sentences, which the student will wall off and 
leave his “I like” habit untouched. The obvious, 
senstble, and efficient way is to give him a trans- 
lation drill in which he is forced to face a fa- 
miliar habit squarely, recognize its inappro- 
priateness, and unlearn it. 

Mr. McKay is gunning for the direct method, 
or so he thinks. What he fears is “this extreme 
method of teaching in which the printed word, 
writing, and grammar have become unimpor- 
tant factors.” But the direct method “aims at a 
well-rounded linguistic ability to under- 
stand, speak, read, and write... .’’* If the audio- 
lingual method differs, it is in the emphasis it 
puts on contrastive analysis and pattern drills— 
systematic grammar. McKay seems to agree: 

* Marjorie C. Johnston, in H. G. Doyle, et al., “A 


Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese” 
(Boston: Heath, 1945), p. 185. 
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“Grammar is an essential part of correct speak- 
ing and cannot be learned adequately through 
osmosis.” And when he says “The assertion that 
we should require students to ‘return to the 
same situation’ as when they learned English is 
ridiculous,” he merely states the audio-lin- 
gual premise for analysis and drill. Both he and 
his supposed antagonists insist on grammar and 
writing, prefer having a live listener around to 
check performance, believe in abundant practice 
and interesting subject matter, endorse the 
teacher who is fluent in the language, and hope 
to exploit visual stimuli to the utmost (witness 
the films in preparation for “Modern Spanish”). 
So the points of difference seem trivial. Besides 
the matter of translation, I find only one other: 
whether reading and writing ought to be post- 
poned. Mr. McKay sees danger in concentrating 
on anything less than the whole “even for a 
limited time.” But the greater danger lies in mis- 
cuing pronunciation by familiar alphabetic signs 
with wrong values. Seeing the Spanish word par- 
ticular, the student’s first impulse is to transfer 
his English habits, which add up to six or seven 
mistakes. With straight audio-lingual imitation, 
he.can avoid most of them. The transition to 


MODELISM 


Notas C. Kearney’s “Reaction to Modelism” 
(SCHOOL AND SociETy, Sept. 24, 1960) apparent- 
ly questions our originality without denying the 
usefulness of our viewpoint. Those who accept 
Modelism may derive some encouragement from 
the fact that a practical educator of his prom- 
inence feels we may have something important 
to offer society through contemporary education. 

It would be foolish to suggest that any theory, 
developing in a context of sophisticated discus- 
sion, is wholly original. Modelism owes a lot to 
its critics. It is hoped that its interpretation of 
language will serve to discredit a current cult 
of meaninglessness, derived from the analytic 
philosophies of the recent past. Modelism shows 
that all statements and actions have a meaning 
which, it is true, can be discovered only by ref- 
erence to all the available evidences concerning 
some total outlook or complete representation 
of life and the world. 

Modelism may be unique among current edu- 
cational viewpoints in its frank admission that 
all education involves arbitrary features. Criti- 
cal attitudes can emerge only in personalities 
who have grown beyond the childish stage. Ele- 
mentary representations must come before tech- 
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the printed word has to be made, but if put off 
for a time—two weeks or just a week with 
intensive training and a bright class—the sound 
system can be mastered with fewer handicaps. 
The fact that an English letter has several values 
is no help, for all it does is bring three or four 
mispronunciations to mind instead of one. The 
best remedy is to make the student look the 
other way for a time. (If the alphabetic system 
did not serve to miscue—if, for instance, the lan- 
guage had a reasonably phonemic non-Latin 
alphabet—1 would see no reason at all to post- 
pone reading.) 

Language is the most complicated set of hab- 
its that has to be learned, and no one method 
will work for everything, or for every age, or 
for every individual. Experts inevitably will 
differ on what should be treated, and where, 
and how. But let us grapple with real problems, 
not imaginary ones, and above all try to under- 
stand one another. The command to hold your 
fire until you see the whites of the other fellow’s 
eyes is good advice. He may be on your side. 

‘ Dwicut L. BOLINGER 
Professor of Spanish 
University of Colorado 
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niques of criticism. Some philosophers of sci- 
ence, among whom the French mathematician 
Poincaré may be the best known, have argued 
that at no level of criticism is the purely gon- 
ventional element in knowledge wholly escaped. 
Modelism inclines to agree with that thesis and, 
further, to argue that there is an intimate re- 
lationship between arbitrary intellectual pos- 
tulates and those rituals whereby persons or 
groups assure themselves of their own promise 
and “capability.” 

Kearney is a good critic when he notes that 
there is a distinctly moral element in Modelism. 
We find that every type of unexamined enthu- 
siasm and optimism involves a complementary 
tendency to underestimate, or even vilify, con- 
trasting points of view. To celebrate one model 
is usually tantamount to defaming another. Cur- 
rent political controversies, even more than 
religious ones, are replete with evidence on this 
point. We believe that only a generation of stu- 
dents which has learned frankly to recognize 
the arbitrary in its own rituals and_ postulates 
will transcend these tendencies. 

While the educational motivation of Model- 
ism thus has a moral dimension, the position is 
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in many respects a skeptical philosophy. We 
favor increasingly severe questioning at each 
of the successively higher levels of education. 
Modelism even accepts salutary intellectual 
shocks as pedagogical. devices calculated to re- 
store sensitivity to evidence. The problem of 
distinguishing between salutary and traumatic 
shocks is beyond the scope of the present discus- 
sion. We suspect that ritualism has unduly 
dominated even the field of pure mathematics, 
in which the process of “counting” infinite se- 
quences has drawn our critical attention. While 
this set of ideas, sometimes presented under the 
rubric, “Modelism,” is not new in many details, 
we hope that it is both timely and effective for 
education. 
RoBERT F, CREEGAN 
Professor of Philosophy 

State University of New York 

College of Education, Albany 





Educational Ticker Tape .. . 


(Continued from page 260) 

Louis C. LaMotte, president, Presbyterian Junior Col- 
lege, will become director of adult education and 
Summer School, St. Andrews Presbyterian College (Laur- 
inburg, N. C.), when the new college opens in the 








fall. . . James F, Redmond, superintendent of schools, 
New Orleans, La., appointed eastern director of school 
administration services, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, a 
national management consulting firm . .. The Very 
Rev. John R, Cortelyou, C.M., chairman, department 
of biological sciences, named co-ordinator for science 
study and research, DePaul University . .. Wernher von 
Braun, director, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala., will 
head the staff of the first international Aerospace Edu- 
cation Workshop, University of Nevada’s Summer School 

. Alan H. Donagan, chairman, philosophy. depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, appointed head, depart- 
ment of philosophy, Indiana University . . . Appoint- 
ments at Illinois State Normal University: depart- 
ment heads—Burton L. O'Connor (health and physical 
education for men) and Charles B, Porter (industrial 
arts); assistant professors—Eric V. Smithers (foreign lan- 
guage) and Carrol B, Cox, Jr., and Robert L. Duncan 
(English). 

University of Michigan appointments: Arthur W. 
Bromage, chairman, department of political science; as- 
sistant professors—Garry R. Walz (education) and Rob- 
ert T. Lenaghan and James L. Rosier (English .. . 
D. Burnham Terrell and Eugene C, Mather named 
chairmen, departments of philosophy and of geography, 
respectively, University of Minnesota .. . Herman D. 
Goldberg will become chairman, psychology department, 
Hofstra College, in September. Promotions (also effective 
this fall): Harold L. Wattel to professorship of eco- 
nomics; to associate professorships—John T, Marcus (his- 
tory) and Myrtle N. Searles (elementary education); and 
E. L. Dunbaugh to assistant professor of history . . . 
University of Chicago appointments: Helen Robinson, 
William Scott Gray Research Professorship in Reading, 
department of education; David Bakan, professor of psy- 
chology, effective Oct. 1; and assistant professors—Robert 
P. Woolf (philosophy), effective Jan, 1, 1962, and Allen 
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Progressivism in American Education, 1876-1957 


by LAWRENCE. A. CREMIN, Columbia University 


One of the most important books in American education to appear during the past twenty 


years, It traces the development of the Progessive Education movement from its beginnings in the 


1870's to its collapse over the period since 1940, The educational reform movement is examined 


in relation to social, political, and intellectual reform movements of the same era and the prin- 


cipal ideas of Progressive Education are dealt with critically in terms of what it accomplished or 


failed to accomplish in the schools. 


352 pages. $4.00 text. 
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Debus (history of science) . . . Lawrence H. Seltzer, dean, College of Basic Studies, Boston University, effec- 

professor of economics, Wayne State University, named tive this month. 

Leo M. Franklin Memorial Professor in Human Rela- fe e ¢ 

tions for 1962 . . . Robert M. Maclver, Lieber Profes) RECENT DEATHS... 

sor Emeritus of Political Philosophy and Sociology, Co- Julian E. Butterworth, 76, first director, School of 

lumbia_ University, and director, Juvenile Delinquency Education, Cornell University, and retired professor of 

Evaluation Project of New York City, appointed David education, April 3... Fred S, Hultz, 67, president, 

W. Petegorsky Professor of Political Science, Yeshiva North Dakota State University, April 17 ... The Very 

College. Rev, Robert J. Slavin, 54, president, Providence Col- 
Daniel J. Boorstin, a professor at the University of lege, April 24. 

Chicago, appointed by University of Paris (The Sor- 

bonne) as its first professor of American history : 

David A. Wallace, director, Planning Council of the 

Greater Baltimore Committee, Baltimore, Md., named 

professor of city planning, University of Pennsylvania 

..- Edward G. Begle, director, School Mathematics Study 


Group, Yale University, appointed professor of education RECENT 
and mathematics education, Stanford University, effective of ° 
Sept. | . . . Lue Darioseeq, director, Middlebury Col- 


lege Graduate School in Paris, named professor-in-charge 
of 1961-62 Junior Year in France, which is administered 
by Sweet ® arse (Va.) College . | Peeiaetions at Men- The following are 1961 editions, except where indicated otherwise 
yon College: to professorships—Bruce Haywood (Ger- HOLTON, JAMES S., et al. Sound Language Teaching. 
man language and literature), Charles R. Ritcheson Pp. 249. University Publishers, New York 22. $5.50. 
(history), and Robert W. Daniel and Robie M, Macauley JOHNSON, MAURITZ, JR., WILLIAM E, BUSACKER, 
(English) . . . Sister M. Josephina, €.S.J., director of ~~ and FRED Q. BOWMAN. Junior High School Guid- 
instructional services, School of Education, Boston Col- ance. Pp. 275. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 
lege, has advanced in rank to professorship of education $4.00. 
.- + Appointments at University of Rochester's Col- | Eis, PHILIP, Educational Television Guidebook. Pp. 
lege of Education: associate professorships—Milton  V. 288. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36, $4.93. 
Pullen (education), Ellsworth S. Woestehoff (elementary ort: z : ner i 
education), Henry E, Butler, Jr., and Max G, Abbott LIST, JACOB S., Education for Living, pp. 112, $3.50; 
(educational administration); and Charles H. Adair, as- RUNES, DAGOBERT D., Letters to My Teacher, 
sistant professor (curriculum and teaching staff), pp. 105, $2.75; SILV ERMAN, HIRSCH L., Psychol. 
ogy and Education, pp. 169, $3.75. Philosophical Li- 

RETIREMENTS... brary, New York 16. 

A, Howard Meneely, president, Wheaton College, at SANSOM, GEORGE. A History of japan, 1334-1615. Pp. 
close of current school year* . . . Judson R, Butler, 442. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif, $8.25. 


* According to a report just received, Dr, Meneely 
passed away on May 12. He was 62 years old. 
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tom RANDOM its HOUSE 


Teaching English in High School 
‘by Abraham Bernstein, Brooklyn College 


An outstanding new text for the beginning teacher of English or the experienced teacher who 
desires to benefit from recently available materials on the methods of teaching English. Case 
studies demonstrate how the teacher can capitalize on the interaction the learner and material to 
aid the adolescent in establishing a sound basis for his future studies. Material is presented on 
such subjects as questioning and discussion techniques, lesscn planning, and the use of curriculum 
materials in classroom control. The approach is a practyal one, concerned with problems faced 
every day by teachers, but at the same time reaffirming the importance of English in the high school 


curriculum. 528 pages. $5.95 text. 
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New publications from Prentice-Hall 
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PERSPECTIVE ON TEACHING: 

An Introduction to Public Education 
LAWRENCE G. THOMAS, LUCIEN B. KINNEY 
(Emeritus), ARTHUR P. COLADARCI, all of 

Stanford University; and HELEN A. FIELSTRA, 

Elementary Supervisor, Beverly Hills 

Unified School District 

Based on sociological, psychological, and philo- 
sophical foundations, the text represents a mature 
and stimulating introduction to the teaching pro- 
fession. PERSPECTIVE ON TEACHING focuses on 
the perennial and current problems confronting 
the American educational system, encouraging 
your prospective teachers to analyze and evaluate 
their own potential contributions as educators. 


June, 1961 448 pages Text list: $6.75 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 


FOR THE GIFTED 

LOUIS A, FLIEGLER, University of Denver 
Pioneering a relatively new field of study, the 
author explores the broad curriculum approaches 
for educating the gifted child. The text provides 
specific suggestions for the adaptation of subject 
matter and creative activities in all areas of learn- 
ing to meet the special needs of the gifted. 

May, 1961 448 pages Text list: $6.75 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: 
Today and Tomorrow, 2nd 


GERTRUDE NOAR, National Director of 

Education, Anti-Defamation League of 

B'Nai B'rith 

Newly revised, the text combines the methods 
and philosophies of the junior high school. Espe- 
cially strong emphasis has been given the im- 
provement of classroom instruction, the needs 
of the early adolescent, and the role of human re- 
lations in this area. 

June, 1961 


416 pages Text list: $5.95 


ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS 

WILBUR H. DUTTON, University of California 

at Los Angeles, and L. J. ADAMS, Santa 

Monica City College 

The text offers a careful and mathematically 
sound presentation of the teaching of elementary 
arithmetic from the standpoint of method and 
content. Meaning theory (including the “how” 
and “why” of arithmetic concepts and processes) 
extends throughout fractions, decimals, and per- 
cent. Each chapter has been divided into two 
parts: mathematical and meaning theory, and 
detailed lesson plans with visual aids. 

July, 1961 Text list: $5.95 


Approx. 448 pages 


TEACHING SCIENCE IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


JUNE E. LEWIS, Ford Foundation Research 

Project, and IRENE C. POTTER, Elementary 

Science Coordinator, Glens Falls Public 

Schools 

Based on the famous Glens Falls science pro- 
gram, the text helps your student teachers de- 
velop an awareness of the sequence, depth, and 
scope of a good elementary school program. Di- 
rect and practical in approach, the book contains 
science problems, experiences, and learnings ar- 
ranged in progressive sequence from the simple 
to the challenging. 
October, 1961 Text list: $7.50 


Approx. 416 pages 


BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION, 2nd 
HARRY S. BROUDY, University of Illinois 


A stimulating guide to the philosophical treat- 
ment of educational problems, the text examines 
religious and aesthetic school problems, as well as 
social, moral, and intellectual issues. Your stu- 
dent, as a future educator, is helped to under- 
stand, formulate, and articulate the major issues 
in education. 
May, 1961 


384 pages Text list: $6.00 
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EDITORIAL DEPT. 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NW. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Ready now for the first year Spanish course . 


ESPANOL: 


Entender y Hablar 
by 
Gregory G. LaGrone 


Andrea Sendon McHenry 


Patricia O'Connor 
. the first book of a brand 
new series for high school or junior 
high school courses in the modern and highly 
effective aural-oral approach. 


The Student’s Book— 


Twenty Units including Basic Dialogues, Question- 
Answer pairs, Pattern Practice, Conversations and 
Topics for reports, and four intensive Review Units. 


The Teacher’s Edition— 


All materials from Student’s Book plus step-by-step 
lesson plans, supplementary exercises, games, and 
ideas. Bound in two volumes for easy handling. 


The sacks semeernsor’ Materitals— 


© Workbook—(Cuaderno de ejercicios) 59 graded as- 
signments for written practice involving matching of 
texts, labeling drawings. 

© Tests— Four separately published tests (with key) as 
well as a testing tape. 

e Flashcards— 60 full-color drawings on 1012 x 14” 
lacquered cards. 

© Tapes— Recordings of native speakers covering en- 
tire text and including additional practice from Teach- 
er's Edition. For use in schools with minimum as well 
as maximum facilities. 

e Discs— Ten inexpensive LP recordings of the Basic 
Dialogues for classroom or home use. 

e Grading Charts— Free to teachers, include check 
points for oral performance. 


Now in preparation: 
ESPANOL: Hablar y Leer (Second Year). Publication—March 1962 
ESPANOL: Hablar, Leer y Escribir (Third Year). Publication—Dec. 1962 


For an examination kit or for further information, write to: 


OLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INc. 


383 Madison Avenue Crocker Park, Box 24400 
New York 17 San Francisco 24 








